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ABSTRACT 

The potential relevance of psychology in the 
development of a program for training teachers of the disadvantaged 
is the focus of this report. Strategy employed to examine the 
psychology area consisted of: (1) a consortium, made up of five 
leaders in the field and a moderator; (2) an extensive search of 
contemporary literature, with abstracts of relevant items, and 
organization of the abstracts as to statements of empirically 
supportable facts, statements not empirically supported, 
recommendations, and needed comments. This report presents: (1) the 

deliberations of the Psychology consortium; (2) a condensed version 
of the material abstracted in the literature search; (3) a conceptual 
mapping of the field, accompanied by brief listings of relevant 
facts; and (4) a final summation. The abstracted information appears 
under the headings of: The Disadvantaged Family; The Disadvantaged 
Environment and Cognition; The Disadvantaged Environment and 
Language; Self-Concept; Expectations; Attitudes; Teachers; and 
Programs. The summation discusses the Nature of Psychoiogy and A 
Psychology of Disadvantage, in broad terms, it is concluded that 
psychological insight and understanding will help the teacher to 
understand disadvantaged children. For related documents, see ED 050 
300-301 and ED 050 303-306. (DB) 
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PREFACE 



This is the third of a series of reports concerned with the 
teaching of disadvantaged children. They are the direct outcome of 
the proposal funded as part of the U.S. Office of Education's T.T.T. 
Project. The initial proposal was presented under the names of 
Samuel R.Keya, Raymond S. Adaras and William D. Hedges as co-project 
directors and Bob G. Woods as Dean of the College of Education. 

Prior to the writing of the proposal, a planning committee after 
deliberating over general priorities agreed on the f ecus that was 
adopted in the present undertaking. That committee comprised i 
Robert R, Wheeler, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, 
Ho., William D. Hedges, (then) Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Clayton, Mo., (now) Chairman of Curriculum and Instruction, University 
of Missouri at Columbia, and also from the University of Missouri at 
Columbia, Samuel R. Keys , ' Associate Dean of the College of Education, 

V. Francis* English, Dean of Arts and Science, Donald 0. Cov: gill, 
Professor of Sociology, Ralf C. Bedell, Professor of Education, and 
Raymond S. Adams, Associate Professor of Social Research, Education 
and Sociology. -i . 

This present report confines its attention to the potential 
relevance of psychology in’ the development of a teacher training 
program, It represents only one section of tbe initial phase of what 
was planned as a multi-phase project. In order to set the present 
report in perspective it is useful to outline the rationale, that lf.es 
behind the whole scheme. . 

, We started Initially depressed and impressed by the fact that 
for the disadvantaged child,; the consequences of disadvantage are a 
deprived and unhappy pastes drab and unpromising prescnt.and a future 
besetwlth hopeless ness; -'We recognized that if education were to 
jconbet the deprivations of disadvantage y it would have to undergo 
substantial! refo.ru and improvement. However, whatever the nature of 
this reform and improvement might be, it would be of no use if . the . 
teacher** of disadvantaged children renrnined incompetent to deal with 
their unique educational problem. For this reason, we felt that the 
«oet; immediate tatk was to go about training teachers who could operate 
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successfully with disadvantaged children — irrespective of the extent 
to which school systems had undergone organisational and economic 
reform themselves. 

We were, led by our emphasis on teaching to focus initially, on 
the teacher-ouoir transaction, In the most down-to-earth tern3, the 
educational process requires the teacher to act as an intermediary 
between the' child and the subject -matter of the curriculum, Aa;an 
Intermediary i the teach e*r translates subject natter into forms 
appropriate’ for the level of conceptual- development of the child, f • 

Uow efficient the teacher is then, depends on (a) her subject matter 
competency, (b) her ability to understand the child's conceptual 
state, and (c) her ability to mediate between the two. It has been 
clearly demonstrated (Coleman, 1968) that teachers have failed 
spectacularly as mediators for the disadvantaged child. Available 
evidence suggests that this failure stems not from ignorance of subject 
matter but rather fVori* a lack of understanding: of how the disadvantaged 
child' thinks,- how he ‘feels and how he ‘seea’ the worJd around him, 
r While the problem nay be stated in relatively simple terms, .. 
solutions cannot be, What we have here, is an 'unders tending-gap 1 f ; ; 
that separates the teacher from the taught-*ther ghetto dweller from 
the main j treats of American, life. And: this. Is a culture cap — some- . 

times as wide if not Wider than’ the gap between American culture and* 
say Japanese^ d The' illustration nay be overly : dramatic, but the iq 
ingredients are the. same ThC- two cultures, ghetto and. non- ghetto , n 
are grossly ignorant of each others ways of life ! Egocentrically ond 
ethnocentrtcally , they perceive their own vittuea ahd the other's 
vices," seldom seeing their own vicet, and the : other's virtues, 1 BAtause 
the» two cultutss have long been 1 sen a rated, their respective inhabitants 
have seldom fel't^coristrained 'to- examine their intercultural relationships. 
Now with protsfet and discontent' burgeoning, and-lntercultursL 1 incidents 1 
ihbreasingi we’ have becor^ aware. of the need to rwy .attention* to the 
social" problem in bur Sildst;' Vhat We 1 see does not f«ch ant ^ Vte hay&,.‘ 
in the base of thedieadventegfedit seems,* tangible evidence that 
violates the' American. dream,' !' >■ * >. :m- .. ui-' i 

i tiut merely to.identify^the, problem and. become’ intensely. concerned, 

on overcoming the inertia of 
( 
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is not to solve it. 



Solution depends 
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hi story-- the social conditions that led to the extremes of poverty and 
disadvantage., They are, though we nay be unwilling to admit it, still 
with us to a considerable degree. We, have eliminated the practices of 
slavery but the attitudes that made it socially acceptable in the first 
place, have only undergone slight evolutions. Attitudes towards ethnic 
minorities and the economically unsuccessful, still reflect older beliefs 
In the social, moral and intellectual inadequacy of those who can be so 
classified. Given the irrationality of such attitudes and beliefs, and 
given their dysfunctional social consequences, reform is patently 
necessary. But the task is obviously a mammoth one. It will not be 
accomplished by haphazard, piece-meal attacks on selected problems here 
and there. Nor will it be accomplished immediately. Vfe can anticipate 
that efforts at amelioration will intensify over the years, in range, 
in scope and in focus. One focus, and we think a critically important 
one, wi|l be education. However, education has not yet served the 
disadvantaged community well. It too is bowed down by its own inertia. 
Consequently, if education is to change, it too will have to do more 
than make minor modifications to its venerable structure. 

Because we believed that educational change in the training of 
teachers of disadvantaged children would need to be substantial, we 
envisaged (i) the development of a comprehensive and integrated ’system' 
(in the systems theory sense of the word) for training teachers of the 
underprivileged so that they become experts in understanding the wcrrld 
of the disadvantaged; (ii) the implementation of that 9ystera as both 
pro-service and in-service teacher training orograns , and most importantly, 
(iii) the utilization of this system in-action as a training program 
for the trainers of teachers of the disadvantaged. 

However, another assumption underlay our initial planning. We 
did not necessarily believe that all change must necessarily be for 
the better., We were convinced that soma needless expenditure of money 
and effort could be avoided by careful and systematic planning. Ve 
also believed that careful and systematic planning would be facilitated 
if advantage were taken of whatever up-to-date knowledge relevant to 
the problem could be gathered, evaluated and used. Because we thought 
that a substantial amount of the knowledge available in the social 
sciences about the world of the disadvantaged child would be relevant, 
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we argued that it should therefore be accumulated, distilled and, when 
approved, be incorporated into our new system for training tethers.: 

Vfhile in accordance with the Triple T requirements, our principal 
objective was to provide a training program that would be viable for 
preparing trainers of teachers of the underprivileged, we held that 
such viability cannot be demonstrated unless competent teachers are 
being produced* Thus, hand in hand with the main objective went a ’ 
correlative one of developing a program for the actual training of 
teachers* This program for teachers of underprivileged children then 
would serve two purposes: (1) to provide concrete evidence of the 

practical results of the system, (2) to orovide a continuing source 
of evaluation of and feedback to the main programs. 

It should be emphasized at the outset that the training of 
teachers involves more than the trainers themselves. It involves 
curricula, equipment, plant, and, in fact', all the paraphernalia of 
the entire teaching program. Consequently, any improvement In any 
of these is, in effect, an improvement of the trainer. The project 
provided not only for improvement in the training of the trainers, but 
also improvement in teaching aids and curricula as well. Further, it 
provided for improvement in the quality of supplementary training - 
given by school administrators and supervisory teachers. Finally, in 
order to follow through, it provided' for the development of u * 
completely new trainer-training program per se. 

The program can best be seen ns a series of interrelated Tasks. 
These Tasks cluster for form four major Operations . These Operations 
are respectively: (1) research and development: (2) activation, 

(3) dissemination; and (4) application. Operation 1 represents the 
'planning stage 1 , Operation 2 represents the 'pilot stage', arid 
Operations 3 and 4 represent the 'operating stage 1 . The present report 
is concerned only with one aspect of Operation 1. As such it 1 is 
consistent with the other aspects of Operation 1. They all employ the 
same Strategy . it is different from the othersin that its focus is 
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on community development. 

Ra tionale . Educational action should b 6 based on scientifically 
gleaned information. Regrettably., there is no emoirical evidence 
available* that adequately specifies the consequences of any program 
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for the disadvantaged. Educators cannot say with assurance r if you do 
so and so with disadvantaged children, then such and such will result*. 

The best available information at the moment consists of teachers' 

'good ideas '--the assembled 'folk wisdom' of the past. Regrettably the 
worst available information also comes from the same source. This folk 
wisdom as we have seen, has been grossly inadequate in meeting the 
needs of the disadvantaged child. This is partly because there is no 
a priori basis for distinguishing between the best and the worst, and 
partly because attempts have been made to accumulate, integrate and 
organize the insights and understandings that expert practitioners have. 
However, other social sciences have been concerned with the under- 
provileged for sorae time. They have evidence and insights that could 
be valuable if adapted to educational purposes. Given the criticism 
of current educational practice, it seems wise at this point in time, 
to take advantage of any scientifically derived evidence no matter its 
origin, provided that in the judgement of educationists, it is seen 
as potentially Useful. 

The problem that initially confronted us then was to select 
am- *. different social science areas available; After due deliberation 
v he Loilowing were selected; psychology; sociology; 'linguistics-' 
(because of the central part language plays in' education) ; social work; 
community development; and educational research. To these six we 
added a seventh that could not be strictly classified as scientific; 

i - > # 

We felt that practical experience should not be completely disregarded, 

We knew that teachers had insights and understandings that were 
invaluable. The fact that they were not necessarily well documented 
in the literature or well integrated in the way that an academic 1 
theoretician might systematise his understandings, was not a Sufficient 
deterrent to prevent oUr attempting to orbbe this area too. 

Our Intention then wad to attempt to establish 'a bridge between 
education and each of these areas. To mix the metaphor* we wished to 
begin a process of translation into educationally useful terms of what 
might otherwise be regarded as exotic And esoteric 1 information : * 
exclusively the plopefty Of the' social sciences. ■' ♦' ■*" 

'Our strategy In approaching each of the areas was the seine in 
each case. It was twofold. First, we were to assemble a fcroup of five 
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acknowledged leaders in the. field and confront then, Kith the question* 

’Given what insights you have into, your area and knowledge you have 
about it, ’what do you consider the teacher of disadvantaged children 
needs to know,” think, feel and understand ’ . In the discussion that, 
ensued,: the task of the moderator (an educationist) was to confine 
attention to this single-pinded question and, to probe the implications 
of ,tha point raised* Initial exper imentation led us. to conclude that 
an all day session (with suitable breaks) provided optimal returns. 

The discussion was tape recorded and the resulting transcript then 
provided a permanent record of currently salient ideas The second 
strategy entailed an extensive search of contemporary literature. This 
was , to he undertaken by graduate students in the specific areas. Because 
they knew available sources, and because their conceptual orientation 
would be a function of their recent training, they vrould, we thought, 
provide the best media. They were initially instructed in the objectives 
of the exercise and the frames of reference they were to use. They 
too had to adopt a similar single-minded focus — the. relevancy of the 
writings they were -examining for the teacher who was teaching dis- 
advantaged children. They. were charged, to (i) survey all contemporary 
writing that dealt with -the disadvantaged condition, , (ii) abstract 
from each example whatever was thought to be (even Remotely) relevant 
to tho central issue, (iii) organize. the abstracts so that listed 
after the bibliographies 1 data, were (a) a btatenent of facts that were 
empirically supported (cr known to be empirically supportable) , 

(b) a statement of ^s82itions. not empirically supported, (c) any relevant 
reconwndetions mad* within the article, and (d) whore thought neceasary, 
any comments. The abstracted material was then recorded .onto McBee cards. 

; Subsequently, the. complete, array pi Mcflea^carde y$b studied in order that 
a basis for conceptual .mapping of the whole, area could be developed, 
Thereupon, the KcBec cafds w*re.again examined, this time to. relate 
their content to the* respective conceptual categories., This completed, 
we would then have a systematically ordered and organised set of information 
on which the next stage of the olatminv oroceos. could build, The next 
stage was to involve the construction of a set of behavioral objectives 
^y>*aonant yith the distilled information, and appropriate for teachers 
disadvantaged children* .* ; ; . . ?. . 
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This present report presents the outcomes of the examination of 
the Psychology area. Specifically it records (i) the deliberations of 
the Psychology consortium, (ii) a condensed version of the material 
abstracted in the literature search, (iii) a conceptual mapping of the 
field, accompanied by brief listings of relevant facts, (iv) a final 
8uinmation. The report has been organized on two assumptions. First that 
the gathering together of Psychology information relevant to the 
education of the disadvantaged would prove useful to those converned with 
developing teacher training programs. In this sense, the report is a 
source book. Second, that the outcomes of our own deliberations on the 
problems of educating disadvantaged children might also prove helpful 
to others who have similar concerns. However, because we recognize that 
the planners of training programs are as uniquely individualistic as the 
problems they confront, our emphasis is on the first rather than the 
second. Most readers, we assume, will make use of the first three 
sections. We of course, will make wst use of the fourth. It will 
provide the pad from which the next step of practical implementation 
will be launched. 

As well as the co-directors a number of people involved in this 
part of the project should receive special mention. Initially, fiscal 
responsibility for the project rested with Dean Keys. When he accepted 
appointment at Kansas State University the task was taken un by 
B. Charles Leonard. The responsibility for the literature search fell 
to David Johnson, Terence Hallidav, and Fred Marcus, while Fred Oiea 
and Barney >tadden exercised supervisory control. *red Gies and 
Charles Leonard also provided liaison services when the author became 
a Visiting Professorial Fellow at Massey University in Mew Zealand. 

Finally Kirsten Morgan typed the manuscript and devoted time and energy 
to coordinating many aspects of the undertaking here. 

Payroond S. Adams, 
Palmerston North, 

New Zealand 
December 1970. 
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■ W ■ ■■•■ . SECTION ! v " - j ' 

This section is devoted entirely to the consortium hel< in New York in 
January 1970. Ite participants were: 

Professor Vernon T. Allen, 
department of Psychology, 

University of Wisconsin. 

Professor Lawrence Kohlbarg, 

Laboratory of Human Development, 

Harvard University. 

Professor Martin Deutsch, Director, 

Institute for Developmental Studies, 

New York University. 

Professor J. McV. Hunt, 

Psychological Development Laboratory, 

University of Illinois. 

Professor Robert D. Hess, 

School of Education, 

Stanford University. 

and, as moderator, 

Professor Raymond S. Adams, 

College of Education, and 

Contar for Research in Social Behavior, 

Univr . sity of Missouri at Columbia. 

The detail of the consortium discussion is contained in the bulk of 
♦■he paragraphs that follow. Perhaps concealed however, may be the goodwill 
and sincerity that characterized the exchange. Throughout, the discussants 
addressed themselves single-raindedly to our educational problem. They 
accepted our mandate without cavil and demonstrated sincere concern for 
our aspirations. 

Several conventions have been used in editing tire transcript. 

First, the speakers have not been identified separately although the ' 
moderator has— so that his psychological naivete will not be mlstaklngly 
attributed to the experts. Speakers are denoted with one asterisk, the 
moderator with two. Second, an attempt has been made to preserve the 
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essential messages of the discussion faithfully. However, in order to 
go parfc-vay towards meeting the expectations that readers might have 
abbut printed script , an Attempt has been nade to convert oral language 
foists to those thought more appropriate for writ ten language* 
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** T would like to suggest ae a modus operandi , that for a few minutes 
I recapitulate the idea behind the project and then we engage in relatively 
free form discussion . I've got some focussing questions later on if they 
are necessary i but they may not be. You'll forgive the sort of programmatic 
no.ture-of this discourse . I've now given it four times in one form or 
another . 

The reason for the existence of the project lies in the fact that 
the U.S. Office of Education invited as, amongst other institutions , to 
consider ways in which the teacher training system might be reformed . 

In order to give some focus to our attempts at reform, we decided to 
work in the area of disadvantaged teaching. So we started with the 
initial question that if in fact we were going to develop a new program 
in the teaching of disadvantaged children , where should we logically ; 
begin ? It seemed reasonable to us to start with an accumulation of 
what appeared to be the latest information relevant to the problem of 
teaching disadvantaged children. If we were to do that, we felt that 
there should be two strategies that would be useful. First of all, we 
should collect together a variety of people who would have the most up- 
to-date understandings and tap their knowledge, and secondly, we should 
initiate a literature search so that we could cover also what has been . 
written to date. One basic assumption that infomed our purpose was the 
belief that even if education knew something about teaching and about 
educating children, there were among the sciences other insights and 
understandings that would be useful to us. However s in order to provide 
an organisation base, we also decided to predetermine the areas on 

which to focus. So we elected to direct our. attention principally at 
, psychology, sociology, linguistics, social, work, and corrmunity development, 
asking the fundamental question: Given the status of the particular 

% discipline at phis particular point in time, what, appears most likely to 
be relevant to the problem pf teaching disadvantaged children? The 
intention was to take this information and subject it to an educational 
filter and then, on the strength of what was thought to be educationally . 
viable, (given the limitations that eduoatioH itself has to work with); 
develop a teacher -training program. This program would be complete \frth 
curricula , computer assisted instruction, programed teaming devices, 
simulated situations, textbooks, ard so on. Ohod this program had been 
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developed, it. would be tested and evaluated and' then eventually 
institutionalized so that we oould begin to specialize in the production 
of teachers of disadvantaged children. That, in brief, covers the sort 
of basic approach and the basic idea and the basic strategy . For our 
present discussion then the focussing question is: "Given what you know 

about psychology, and irrespective of whether it can be completely 
research-substantiated or not, what do you think the teacher of dis- 
advantaged children needs to know, think, feel and understand ? 11 That 
is the key question, iJove I explained it adequately? 

* What the teacher needs to know or what the teacher needs to do? 

** I'll buy both. 

* Could you tell us something about the prior meetings that you have 
had? 
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We had one with linguists some time ago and out of that has come 
a report which we think represents a crystallisation of their position 
plus the positions taken in the writing. The participants were: Shuy , 
Center for Applied Linguistics, Washington ; Stockwell, UCLA: Loflin, 
Missouri; Troike, Texas; Allen, Minnesota. 

* Maybe it would help us if you kind of gave us a aketoh of the 
kind of conclusions that came from this meeting, then we'd know a little 
bit better how to oome in at this stage* 

* And perhaps the sociologists and the others too. 

* You've got a lot of input. ' 

** Right, and at the moment it isn't organized. The linguistio one 
is reasonably under control. The other ones are so recent and were so 
packed that I don't think I can respond adequately about them. The 
linguistio message is basically one of cultural sensitivity and functional 
relativity. They were concerned to have it recognized that in a given . 
context, language performs a function. Thus to. teach language effectively 
really becomeq a matter of identifying the oontext and the functions and 
providing the opportunities for' choice. That's very, very cryptically 
what the message is. In the process, there were incidental points made 
like for example: there was some suspicion of the basis of B ereiter 
and Engelmn's positions , from a linguistio' s point of view ; there was 
some suspicion of Bernstein' & position from a linguistic point of vie*: ■ 
also; it was .necessary to recognize the viability of different dialect 
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forms and , by implication 3 the obligation to find out what the language 
of different socio-economic and ethnic and cultural groups Was, Their 
basic message was to encourage teachers to be tolerant of language . 

The implication, is that they should give up some of their 'hang-ups' 
about the correction of language 3 and hold back until the time is right 
to make corrections , until it seems functionally relevant to the kid, 

* I might gust say here that I have a new paper that Courtney Caston 
sent me last week and it hasn't been published 3 and her conclusions are 
that emphasis has to be placed really on the knowledge of cor^rmmicative 
competence and how it develops. 

AA O.K. That sums it up much better than I did . 

A What age limit are we talking about? 

AA Preparation for elementary and secondary teaching. 

A Not pre-school? 

AA Not directly 3 although the report will be read and used by the 

people in our inetiution who work with pre-school children. As well 3 

if information about pre-schoolers is relevant to the higher levels 3 we 
ought to have it anyway. 

A O.K. Well 3 last night I sat down and after contemplating 3 made 
a list of the various things that a teacher should know. I have it here. 
I'm perfectly willing to back most of these up with evidence although 
some of the things are suppositions. I took it also that when you talk 
about teachers' understanding you mean more than simply knowing at the 
verbal level. It soaks into your basic operations and feelings? 

* °- K * 

A Do you want me to got these things together as a way of starting 



us off? 

AA Please. 

A Could I ask an orienting question before we get under way? Are 
you assuming in this that the educational system must be conducted in 
its present fom — one teacher per class so that xShat we have is something 
like the present social situation? 

AA I think initially we have to accept the system as given . 

A We have to start from that . . j . 

AA Yes. However 3 if there are developments within the system that 
seem to be likely to occur, then I think we can relax that restriction 
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a bit . .But at the moment we're assuming that the teacher as a ' victim f 
of the system, has no control over it, but she's still got to deal 
with the problem of teaching her kids . 

* Did the sociologists come out with any conclusions about 
transformations that take place in the system? 

** Well y they initially gave me static about the problem of not 
focussing on system change * Eventually in order to adapt to my requirement y 
we agreed that one of the things the teacher should become familiar with 
is how the system works and some of the ways in which system change can be 
induced > They also raised the question of the extant to which the kids 
should be aware of the nature of the social system of the classroom so 
that they become participants in the classroom game just as the teacher 
becomes an intelligent participant in the school game or the education 
system game . 

* ‘ Sort of rtwrimising participation . 

** Maximizing awareness more than anything else . We did talk about 
paraprofessional8 and the use that could be made of paraprofessionals by 
the professional teacher . 

* More than just as monitors? 

** YS8, v • ’ 

* May I ask you wJjo there in sociology? 

** Hel Tumin from Princeton; Lee Faimxiter, Harvard; Fay Hack, 
northwestern ; Sylvia Fava, V*Y. V; and Dave Borctua, Illinois .' 

* W\en you use the tem disadvantaged , what do you mean? 

** I mean it sociologically , . that is, whatever people call 
disadvantaged . 

* I raised it only because having moved to the west coast recently 
I f m very sensitive to the differences among ethnic group*, so that what 
one Would say to a teacher who is teaching poor Chicanes might be quite 

. ^ different than what one would say to a teacher who is teaching poor 
black kids, which in turn would be different than what a teacher should 
know if she is teaching kids who have just come in from Hong Kong within 
the last year and speak no English, so..... It's a rhetorical question 
obvigusly . I just wanted to bring out the fact that sometimes when wo 
talk about the disadvantaged we act as if theu were all black,* inner- 
O ity^ poor Kids* r ' ' V 
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Lite in the south, disadvantage * really breaks down into many sub 
categories* It seemed implied in your question that the teacher, in 
fact, was opposite in race and opposite in social class to her kids . 

That is, we primarily think of talking about middle -class teachers who 
are, let us cay, teaching in a black school or anyway a different ethnic 
group . It seemed to be the assumption . 

44 a re you suggestirg individuation of programs according to the 
teacher characteristics too ? 

4 No . I'm saying that it seems to me the assumption made by your 

question is that we are dealing with teachers who in fact are probably 
of different racial , ethnic and social class membership than their 
disadvantaged children . 

44 It is implied and assumed— principally because the facts of the 
situation show that to. be the case*. However, if there are points to 
maka about somebody who does not share these characteristics and who is 
ethnically sinpatico, then we should get that into the record too . 

• 4 . I noticed as you went through the. various groups , including this 

group, that there 9 8 no minority group professional representation - 
Mexican American, black, what have you. Pid you do this deliberately? 
Because there are quite a feu people that could have mode a contribution . 
44 No, we didn r t do it deliberately. Me assumed that cognitive 
competency and academic functioning was not a function of color, and we 
didn't specify* Now we are under attack for > not having done so, (And 
I regret it at this point that we did not do so simply to placate the 
criticism.) But we wanted people who demonstrated a certain kind of 
expertise. 

4 . . W& might come out irith the. same conclusions but I think that 

■; sometimes it would have greater impact if it was a minority representative 

group . ........ . V . ; . • - ; ; . 

44 j , • It would have been politically and socially expedient * I should 
point out though that we did have groups of classroom teachers who were 
predominantly black , two groups of. about seven each and only one white. 

Of the group ofeduoationists here the other day —professional education 
people .from colleges of education^ four out of six were black * 

4 *kxy 1 yx$k who you tvxd in the educational group? I'm just trying 

to get a picture., y> . ; ■ < ' ' 
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44 Fred Rogers from NYU; J. B. Jones from Texas Southern; Craigrrrile , 
Missouri; Keys, Kansas State; Bear from Kansas City . We were 
anticipating having Edmund Qoribn but He at the very latest hour— the 
night before to be precise, he cancelled . 

44 Rave ue positioned enough? Would you be kind enough to start? 

* I'm not sure, in terns of the positioning, that what I will do 

is wise but it's the way I looked at it when I looked at it from afar and 
it will start things off . You know two of the things, I think, that will 
come up are: (a) There is a great deal of research that is yet to be 

done, lb) there are different kinds of points of view that have not 
gotten into our thinking that need to be canvassed . 

44 I'm allowed to ask questions? 

4 Yes, you're allowed to ask questions . And as a matter of fact 

maybe I can supplement some of this stuff . I simply wanted to kind of 
get an overall answer to the foundational question. What I tried to do 
was simply sit down and after making some notes as we were on the plane 
and sort my ideas out. I must confess that my reference is to the pre- 
school iiomain. But it's oast in terns of really quite general principles. 

My first point is that circumstances make a substantial difference 
in the development of competence, that is, in the development of abilities, 
beliefs, standards of conduct . Nothing I suspect is more tragic than 
failing to recognise this when the kid is doing r.s well as can he expected 
from previous grades, from test scores, IQ's, and 1 hat sort of thing. 

Row in this company this may go unquestioned. In Jensen it was 
questioned, of oouree, and..... 

44 t We'll have to talk about Jensen sometime.) 

4 I can document this if you want me to just indicate the nature 

of the doCmentation for your own record . I'm thinking particularly of 
the Scottish surveys of Godfrey Thonpeon, aid before that , Cattell's 193? 
prediction of this galloping plunge toward intellectual bankruptcy which 
in the Godfrey Thompson thing did not go down a point and a half but 
went up about three points. And, Smith at Ronolului in over fifteen 
years with the same population, instead of going down a point and a half, 
he got a gain in the mean IQ's . And Wheeler showed d similar ten point 
gain in ten years at the tVA instead of a loss— again from the samj 
families And Finch in Minnesota, in the twenty years between the 20's 
and the 40' s, with a higher proportion of the population going to high 
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school , he's got gains of from t&n to fifteen points . Now those are on 
'the some tests . And then there Das the study of World War If draftees 
who were given the old army alpha test. The near of World War II 
draftees was at the eighty-second percentile of World War I draftees. 

So as long as you keep your standardization the scone, instead of the 
drop you get the rise . Well , there is other evidence in this but 
that *8 enough 

* Klinehurg 's migration studies . 

* And Miranda, from Puerto Rico— where you actually have some 
kids at seven who as a result of industrialization , have higher mental 
ages tlvm their parents? How, the second point, or (B) in this outline, 
that children of poverty typically, (and I use children of poverty in 
the broad sense to cut across ethnic groups) --children of poverty 
typically lack many of the circumstances providing opportunities to 
develop competence that the children of the middle-class routinely 

have . Or to put that in another way •* they lack many of the circum- 
stantial opportunities to develop competences and motives and standards 
that children of the middle-class have . And if you want to document 
that, I think- for illustrative purposes perhaps the best study is that 
of Vicky Simmons and her husband at Nashville . What they f ve done is to 

pull together eight urban, or eight professional families am I 

telling you something you already know? 

** Now we may have caught it in the literature search . At the 
moment I don f t know whether or not . 

* It isn } t in the litevaU*ve yet..... eight urban professional 
families, eight of them urban poor, eight of the rural poor . The 
professional families are blacks and whites - three black and five 
white . The researchers have as the target person in each of these 
families, a three year old and ' they have an observer who becomes like 
furniture - gets in and gets to know the family. First of all, what has 
been reported is the number of wJiat they call environmental force units, 
per unit of time, per hour. These environmental force urdts are inter- 



actions with that three year old initiated by older members of the 
family . These ‘mount to fortyone v&Y&us seventeen for the urban poor- 
forty -one in the professional versus seventeen in the urban poor, versus 
eighteen in the rural poor . So this is not a mtier of race. This is 
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a matter of social class and is a function of opportunities for this kind 
of thing . The reactions to the interactions initiated by the three year 
old were also very different i Typically in the non -professional family , 
everybody says - "don't do that, stop that , quit that , I said 3 stop it" - 
but in the professional families there's typically an explanation - 
” can't you see I'm on the telephone 3 can't you see I'm getting dinner 3 
can't you see I'm doing this?" 

4 This is typical of Bernstein's elaborative code . 

4 That's the same kind of thing . Among the urban and rural poor 

families it is "stop that or go away and leave me be, get out cf here , 

I can't stand you 3 : ' etc., so much for the main differences . However, 

I asked the observers (stimulated here a liable bit by Courtney 
Caston and others) , how many instances are there in these various groups 
where the environmental force units, initiated by the older members, 
have called upon tlw child to note differences in the shape, color, 
size etc. of objects, persons and places? Those who had worked and. 
recorded in the professional families could give many examples, but 
those who had observed either the rural or urban poor recalled only 
instances where the child was called upon to run an errand . Then it 
was ~ "I said the second shelf, you stupid little ox, I said the blue 
one, or yellow one"or whatever • These are the kinds of demands for ■ 
action from the child that he can't respond to without any teaching of 
the ooncepts that are involved? And then I asked - how often do these 
older members call upon the child to formulate such matters in their 
own words? And nobody in either the urban or rural poor could think of 
an instance, but there were many instances in the others . How, this is 
not in the literature. 

44 This implies that for the lower socio -economic kid, if he's 
going to profit from his environment, he's got to select out the stimuli 
himself? 

4 That's right . How Foyerstein, in Israel, talks about the 

mediators of the environment* He* s a student of Piaqet and Ray. He 
thinks Piaqet is overrated but Fay is- greatffl And his point is that 
even in picking up when the kid drops something— the parent . picks it 
up and gives it to him- -that's mediating the environment in one specific 
kind of instance . That sort of thing is absent in most poverty homes — 
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but not always. Abe Mankovich telle that he was poor , deeperately poor, 
but hie father was a rabbi and he wasn't culturally deprived. His 
father knowing that they were poor, told them stories, asked them 
questions and got them participating to the point that they forgot they 
were hungry. He tells some of these stories really very dramatically. 

AA Could I ask a question? Given this condition , to what extent is 
remediation possible, at what particular stages? 

A The principle that I would go with, a'ld this is my next point, 
would be that the abilities, motives and standards, and the competence 
of individuals, children of poverty, are modifiable at any age but are 
relatively more modifiable the earlier that the attempt is under-taken . 

* But, poet -language. — would you agree? 

A Yes— post-language. 

A As a matter of fact, Foyerstein — (he's great. I'm very excited 
about what this guy has done, and with what Arthur Sullivan has been 
doing in Newfoundland) --both of them are taking people at an adolescent 
age and teaching them to think and teachutg them to read and to talk. 

t/hat's the test you have on all the parents? You know, the 

Raveii's Matrices. 

Foyerstein has been using both that and his iron test and I've 
seen him pull kids up a great distance— kids with IQ's in the 60 's and 
?0's ♦ He gets them to reason out the process. He will cover up the 
bottom where the answers are and have them see how aspects of the item 
differ— hoo this differs from that, and this differs . from that, what's 
changing here, what's changing there, so that they come to deduce what 
the answer should look like. . They work at the kids own conceptual level 
so ycu find the kid who doesn't know anything about the vertical and the 
horizontal but he knows the lying and the starAing. I had to observe 
him doing this in Hebrew which was not the easiest thing for me to do, 
but in terns of Jensen's article , he gets plenty of real cognitive 
elaboration' going in these people in a three or four hour stint. 

4 I might say on this that Foyerstein manages to get this after a 
really minimal amount of time. 

A ' But it doesn't stay put • 

4 Well, some of it stays quite p ut. He took a group of youngsters 
in Harlem and these kids are nerw in their adolescence. At the time 



they were. very young adults, and they still write to him and he still 
writes to them. There is a charismatic factor with Foyerstein that is 
very hard to generalize fiom. At the same time, he has remarkable 
results in terns of generalization to the Stanford-Binet with changes 
running as. high as twenty to twenty-five points after an interval of 
one year. 

* By the way, in this country now, Abe Tamenbaum at Teachers 
College is working in the same area. 

* He Just came back from Israel . 

A He just came back and he knows Foyerstein 's stuff better t}ian 

anyone else. You know, a man is never a prophet in his own country . 

I met Foyerstein first in Nashville at one of these Hayward* s conferences . 
X was impressed with him there so I stopped to see him this spring and 
they were surprised at Hebrew University that I would go and stop to see 
Foyerstein because he doesn't oount there . Last fall when we had him 
again, I waxed with a certain amount of enthusiasm and I think they *re 
actually going to get together ard see what it r e about. How I should 
add he*8 not the best of methodologists from a scientific standpoint. 

A Some of hie stuff will be published soon in an orthopsychiatric 
monograph and in fact Abe just brought back the manuscript and I*ve 
been going through it. . It's about 140 pages and I hope to get it back 
to him within six- to eight weeks. 

A I think there are two points that have been raised. One, I think 
the Foyerstein example can be elaborated somewhat in terms of not so 
nuch the remediation of, you know, intellectual lack but in terms of the 
whole concept of the zone of proximal development, that is, the non- 
fixity of intelligence. And two , which is more controversial * I disagree 
both with Joe and probably Marty on the evidence, for the .notion that the 
earlier the intervention the better, and I also consider it a very 
dangerous truism to present to elementary school teachers . All right? 

You agree with the second, and I'll argue with you on the first — but in 
any case ihe second point is probably more important. However, I don't 
think we can say today that we have clear evidence that either cognitive 
development or other competencies are more remediable in the pre-school 
years }or instance than in the elementary or high school years. I 
* hink that's a very questionable generalization at the moment and I also 
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think; as I said, maybe more important than its being questionable is 
the set it gives to the teacher that she...,. 

* I'd grant the second but not the first . 

* That's okay but let's 

* If you put the thing on the basis that it's a tenable hypothesis 
but certainly has not been demonstrated adequately, and intervention 
later on, as Foyerstein's example points out, can be extremely effective . 
** Are you suggesting that there is such a thing as a - I'm sorry 

to use the pooular jargon - a late bloomer? 

* Well I would go outside the human domain here . Wherever you have 
a set of circumstances with a given direction effect , the longer it 
persists the harder it is to change the direction of that effect. That's 
the general principle. 

• . . . .The mow impact , and the mow pweoure it would take . .... 

It would take more. 

.... .And the environment wuld have to be imreasingly modified, 

Do you agree with that? 

No, and I question the relevance of the animal literature for 
human cognitive development. 

* I think we're dealing here with basic physiological processes 

and the number of spines on the dendrites of cortical cellv, and you're 
dealing here with the basic processes of the equipment for the organism 
to deal with. I gave at least a synopsis of this in my answer to - 
Jensen in tint paper 

* But I think you're too biological. If Jensen is in one way , you 
are in another because I'd say that in. ... .Well, I don't want to get in 
to a lengthy argument. 

** There's no need— for my purposes it's useful to note the dif- 
ference- -thank you r • 

* * yO.k., and then let's go on. 

** I presume that despite the fact that the argument would be 
fascinating for everybody that there's no point in attempting to resolve 
it. ' ‘ ‘ ■ '* 

* Well, what I would agree with, is thai I' think this is a dangerous 
principle from the standpoint of d teacher. Bedause he te>\4$ to say I 
can't do anything about it, Because it happens he can do something, and 
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the reason for rmj bringing Foyers tein in here was simply that Foyers tein 
argued with m on this and I want to grant that a great deal can be done 
at any time. So, I put it that abilities, motives and standard, the 
competence of children, can be modified at any age but it is probably 
easier to do it earlier than later ..... 

* I think Joe, you'd also agree that when we start do discuss this, 
we have to rely on either theoretical positions or experimental literature 
—the longitudinal studies of actual child development are not conclusive 
one way or the other . 

* I would agree with that * . 

< Right. . . . 

* I don f t agree with Jensen, and perhaps with you, that the kind 

of thing that's physiological here is irrelevant. I think it f s highly 
relevant and I don't see whether what's happening with a mouse 'in early 
days is uni'elated—the Inman being is not basically different from a 
mouse biologically. How in terns of the role of such things as language 
and the mediators in the thought process in a central system, there is 
real difference obviously , but at the physiological level at least 

* There's where you hit certain very basic environmental 

differences where you deal with central systems 

* X think the argument of people who disagree with us mostly is a that 
the kind of cognitive sensory sort of deprivation . that oacurs even 
within the most culturally deprived is not so great as often would be 
demonstrated in experimental animal xx>rk * I man there are so many 
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instances of people who have been extremely culturally deprived, at some 
time later becoming culturally motivated _ ( not really so much 
cognitive sensory trained). And these people demonstrate a terrific 
amount of cognitive eonpetence. One implication of this point which I 
think might bring everythin out, is that the change that is necessary 
in the teaching process later cn as veil as earlier $ i& primarily a 
cognitive one~-that is, sensory trccinu'ig, cognitive training and so <?n. 

* t It's probably motivatioml too , . 

* Yes, attitudinal and motivational . 

4 . . For example the very ^ fact that deprived kids were used to a 

noisy ey\riror*nent~-they heard noise constantly. This means that it's 
harder to attract their attention. t They have to go through something 
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like a Skinnerian, a reinforcement of listening before you can move to 
the business of making a difference . .... 

4 and to participation where they actually supply both the 

stimulus and the response for themselves . The positions are not that 
polarized. There are certain bridges . 

4 We hiave to re3i3t the danger of having fun , theoretically , 
discussing thirigs for our own sake I suppose , . . . . 

4 Yes , but there's one very practical difficulty though from the 

point of view of the teacher and that is that they tend to oversimplify 
often and take these theoretical points of view in almost a reified 
fashion and feel that the only way of producing any kind of behavioural 
or academic change in the kid is through some kind of cognitive sensory 
training thing . So in fact what they're really doing is probably 
making a kid more bored , unmotivated , and making irrelevant the content 
he is trying to learn . So that I think that what a teacher should know , 
is that there are ways of changing a child's cognitive competence 
perhaps without directly trying to sort of engage in training of a 
cognitive and sensory sort . 

4 Teachers tend , if they're exposed to it at all , to look at the 
overall statistics of retardation in the urban slums , particularly 
retardation in terms of reading , and they tend to be very much impressed 
with that . And v)iat you want to do is create appreciation of the kind 
of multivariant alternatives that do exist in reality--an appreciation 
that the exceptions demonstrate the potential that's really inherent. 

At the same time, she should appreciate the difficulty of any kind of 
intervention . And there I would agree that there's increasing 
difficulty . But I think at the same time it's increasingly challenging 
and that there is a motivational factor that is independent of the 
oognitive competence characteristic at a later stage of development . 

44 f Question - if I f m a teacher and if I have to do my job, given 
the information that's available to you and given the theoretical 
structure that underlies it, at this particular point in time, vhr+t 
would you suggest might be some of the alternative strategies I might 
use? 

4 With Dhat age children? 

44 If in fact it's going to be different at different ages let's 
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identify the differences. 

* It's going to he very different. 

* Do you want to identify these issues and come back or go ahead? 

X think you're going to disagree with me even more on the next. There’s 
a thing here that I think bears on what you’ve been saying. I think from 
a teacher’s point of view the main thing is that a lot of remediation 
difficulties that occur at later age are motivational- that is, that the 
kid has dropped out of the system, or copped out of the system because 
he eees no reason to stay in. 

* .....and he stays in that cop-out frame of mind. 

* Yes, and that needs to he differentiated from hie having gotten 
cognitively frozen . 

* ’ ' Like a tad driver told me last night , that he me one of those 
smart guys who didn't need to go to school and now at 65 he wasn't so 
smart anymore and he's driving a taxi. And he said, f, if I'd gone to 

school f and then he came on with a whole series of things~-that 

he would live hie life all over again , and so cn. But what he was 
pointing out was that he had got into a channel within the society, and 
this is where I think the sociologists need to come in and show ways of 
breaking out . 

< They have to care— but I think Grayson Kirk and a lot of others 

might envy him . 

* At the same time as agreeing with what you were saying , we have 
to realize that one of the beet ways to motivate kids, people , in 
general, is through success. If a kid is simply stymied through any 
kind of cognitive achievement it's going to operate very detrimentally 
in motivation too. So, we're raising a false dichotomy c >f Course. 

But I think the trouble with teachers arises through the theoretical 
evidence about cognitive stages and other 'deveiopmehial ideas. They 
tend, to see later developments being too much contingent on earlier 
ones . 

4 It's not easy to make those changes at adolescence. 

* Yes but it can be a cultural thing. Foyerstcin can't do it with 
everybody. As a matter of fact, he tells rv that He has & hell of a 
time with the Yemenite Jews, whereas he can do wonderfully with the 
Morooams. 
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* Sure, but ho gets changes With the Yemenite that we would 
consider fantastic --between fifteen and twenty points. But they're only 
half what he gets with the Morocans. 

A f’/Jiat ie your corment on the Skinnerian sort of approach, let r s 
say to leartiing concepts in reading, particularly in view of the 'Work 
done in Hawaii on teachirig adolescents reading. They're starting out 
with in fore era, he Says, namely money . You know, that kind of approach 
with reading and understanding paragraphs . ^ They start off very 
simply by reinforcing with money, continue to build up to more 
complicated ideas. 

A Well, what I think money does, is do what Marty calls close the 
loop. You see, usually lots' of these kids aren't getting anything — they 
arc behaving cat. jetting nothing back. This is what I think happens in 
the oiphamge situation where apathy and retardation goes on indefinitely. 
Even at adolescent 'age it has been demonstrated with intensive cases 
that money io a useful reinforcer . If yoii : can find rein forcers , it will 
bring about on improvement/ 

A Yes, but money wouldn't help four year olds. 

A flo, but you can do it. 

AA Question please. I asked Skinner about delayed gratification and 
he didn't altogether satisfy me.' If in foot you accustom kids to 
immediate gratification , immediate reinforcement. Where does delayed 
gratification fit into the deal? Do you assume that they somehow absorb 
the idea of delayed gratification? 

* " Well, I tHrtk you have io program that. I don f t want to reject 

Skinner out but I think actually FoyeretHn does it. In the process of 
titehiiig here,' I find myself facing great big question narks. I think 
that theVe'iS a tremendous amount of'iruj<^itydllc*>)abletO teachers if 
they onde get faith that southing can happen'. If you once fr4e them 
with \he belief that if they're a genius, something dan hopperi, a great 
deal cm happen. But it r.kxy be td a very Smtl p^oport'idn of the kids 
unless you do something to change the general scene. This is where I "* 
ihirik tie hi tie to go iftto things that WilV really modify the sociology 
of 'this' eperdtiofi . — -v 1, ^ : r •’ V — 

* Could I make a : ^ririeint "diknit 'this detay of gratifidattevi 'notion? 
Middle-class teachers I think tend to feel it is voiy important because 
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presumably we middle— class have this and that} this is very importcoit for 
achievement in school, and so on. I've looked pretty closely at that 
literature quite extensively and I think that's really a myth. 

** It is? 

* You man you 'd mediate the reinforcers per grade? 

* No. I mean the myth in that there is social class difference in 
preference for delay of gratification . Any experimental research has 
not shown any difference between middle-class and lower class. Nor has 
it been shorn that this so-called concept mediates cognitive achievement, 
going to college and academic performance, and so on. As a matter of 
fact, that original idea came from the sociologist, whose name escapes 
me. It was inferred from behavioural data such as promiscuous sexual 
behaviour, lack of savings in the bank, not going on to college, and so 
on, which they said indicated the syndrom of persomlity characteristic 
of being unable to delay gratification. There must be a more parsimonious 
explanation for that behaviour rather than a personality one. 

* It's been fed back into the learning literature from the socio- 

behavioural material that David Riaeman reported on, and that Frank 
Richmond picked up in his book 

* it's related to the symbol system, that is, you can use praise 
in the middle-class child at a much earlier age than you can use praise 
for the lower-class child. 

A? you know, that’s so but I’m not certain ihat it's completely so. 

If you were to set up a schedule of praise to change a lower-class child 
very rapidly in the first few months of orientation with concrete versus 
social ani other kinds of r eiArds. . ... 

* : Veil, it depends on where you get your measures — --if you're just 

measuring your first reactions to praise, or you're measuring later 
reactions to praise. .Because lower-class kids 'will go very rapidly 
through this socialisation process of accepting praise. The only thing 
is ttat they'll be a little more skeptical and cynical that it his 

real depth and meaning . ■ . ■ . ■ > 

* , Yes, but the point I'm trying. to make is not what will t»rk with 
the kids but that if you lo-jk at the experis* ntal literature on concrete 
vsre&s oth+r types of rewanfo, it is net consistent and I don't think we 
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know where we stand! ' 

4 Right, and I think ue can get rid of myths of this sort which the 
middle-class teacher has. 

4 There’s another issue — the assumption that middle-class is this 
way, it must be good because 

4 On the delayed gratification thing , I take a somewhat different 

tack. I think there are social cIojss differences. I f m sure there are 
in the data we had from Chicago. But I would say that there 9 s probably 
some difference which could be called some kind of predisposition 
or some tendency of individuals but my guess is that the biggest 
difference comes as a matter of the kid’s estimate of the probability 
that he’s going to get rewarded . That is, you can very easily 
manipulate the tendency to delay rewards by increasing or decreasing the 
probability that it's going to be there when he finishes. 

4 Right , right. 

4 So it 9 s a matter of confidence in the rewarder. And the lower- 
class kids , simply don’t have that kind of faith in environment . But 
if you had the reward system in which you get immediate gratification, 
(or call it immediate reward), setting up a contingency between what 
the child does and what happens in the environment or vice versa, then 
I think you will get delayed gratification simply because he knows that 
there are obvious contingencies and they can be managed. But it is not 
random. It is wheti the contingencies are random and when the reward 
system is not predictable that you get immediate gratification, because 
if you don’t grab it now, by God it’s not going to be there tomorrow. 

4 You are really speaking about the reliability of the prediction 
of rewurd. 

4 That is precisely what I was meaning a while ago when I said I 
think you have to program it. You have to j build faith-in-the-delay . 

4 j Okay. Now in other words, our kids are reacting to what appears 
to be a disorganised educaiicntal system which they don l t understand ♦ 

4 Yes, and Michelles study of kids from father-absent families 
whore delay of gratification me measured by the euipte test of ' do you 
. ant a candy bar, a small one now or a big one later 9 . 

The ide<] tvw that the father-absent kids cme from a very shifting 
envimmental situation vtth people coming and going and saying all 
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kinds of things that they didn't fcllou through on 3 whereas this was lees 
true in the others* Therefore the father-absent children were going to 
take their candy bar now when it was there in front of them Either than 
rely on the experimenter to come back in two weeks from now. 

4 I thirl: this can be tied in with the educational system J not only 
for the kids but for the teachers. I regard the educational system as 
it exiits in most lower-class and most disadvantaged areas as being one 
in which the incentive system within the educational context is very 3 
very poor • 

4 Phil Jaoks on has some of the best domed stuff on this kind of 

thing. ■ You know 3 the kid is waiting and his aim fa heavy and he's 
waiting and waiting and he has to put a prop under his cam and he only 
wants to. respond but he can only respond once every fifteen or twenty 
times and he has to wait to get a turn. The teacher in turn gets only 
her salary. How well she does> whether she moves kids along and makes 
a difference in them doesn't make a domed bit of difference. 

Furthermore she has a xwhole lot of problems in coping with the 
disciplinary side of the things and that's what she gets paid for - 
keeping these kids disciplined . , < . * .. 

4 . . Well, this is it* Keeping the children disciplined and keeping 

them as much as possible in. a passive type of situation. This is ’ e 
fact of the situation while we. place great emphasis on ripping up those 
domed, desks and taking out the squai box and having youngsters who are 
eelfrprvgraming, where they get their own kind of rewards. They can 
go to the teacher or the paraprofessional. They can ask questions and 
go back to their own particular operation but they're not dependent on 
the central teacher. 

44 Okay* question. It seems to me that moh of teacher behavior t 
and I've done video tape studies of olaserooms % is directed at self- 
rewarding. Now, one of the devices .used, ; of course J is jo ask the kids 



who they think knows the answer so that they get back evidence of the 
feet that they have been teaching welli .. .» 

4 That's not very good . : * , . ; .. : . 



4 It '8 for this reason the Sullivan Recufrrs, for example, have been 
so successful . .Because . they have the rewards built right into them and 
*hey gradually extend delay but the children then have a classification 

erne 
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mark where tk^fdCn work out the correctness -incorrectness of the 
response and then come over to the more complex book . ■ • * 

44 ‘ Okcty Well, as I see it, one of our problems ia to develop in 
teachers the idea that they can be rewarded for different thinga than 
they arc currently getting rewarded for . 

4 Now you f re talking now about teachera getting rewards and not 
about the kids . 

44 Yea. 

4 I want to speak at dome point to the moral education of teachera, 

but that eerioualy, I think we hove aome empirical thinga to say, 

but .* ... 4- 

4 Which geta us bock to a basic point - Should we allow the 
diecuaeion to emerge out of a particular point that's made or ahould we 
get through the list first? 

4 Let ' a get through the Hat. 

* The third point was that the abilities , motives and ataridarda ore 
modifiable at any cga but the earlier it ia the easier it ia. But, and 
this is the fourth point, the ac'tool constituted only part of the 
child* e environment, at moat, clout a third of hie waking houra. And 
there's only one model of teacher vjreus parent models, neighborhood 
* rodels , etc . And I don't think you need more than juat to look at the 
thing to Justify that statement. 

Then the fifth point ia that it may therefore be neoeaaary for . 
the achool to obtain the cooperation of the parenta of the diaodvantaged 
if large aid permanent changed are to be made. And I ahould odd when 
you come to the ddoleacent, thia applied in particular to the 

opportunities for him within -the culture and it isn't just black and 

white. What a'k d gets in a tow:i, ho\d he's taken, whether he geta a 
job, depend^ on whose kid he ia, what statue he comes from. The ■ 1 r 
opportunities for getting aome kind of success are definitely lower if 
he Comes frCm' a toWer-Cldea background than from a higher-class back- !■ 
grovoid. dotting their yarents invoiced 4 in this thing is very important 
in the improvemsrnnt in confidence f&r the kids . 

4 : In : terns of confidence; if I Could just interrupt for a moment, - 

there f & a ievel iihere there 'a a Certain discrepancy. If you go into the 
high schools, t lvid I've spent A great deal of time. in the last two or 
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three years in the high echoole) and took at the underground press you 
will often find the youngsters that are failing on the achievement tests 
and everything else, editing, writing away j highly motivated , getting 
their reinforcement from the material they turn out . They would not 
get cooperation from either faculty or the parents, but they are turning 
out something and they'll probably be journalists in the future . 

* It would be great if we had examples of the kind you're talking about. 
We need to get it more systematically reported, that the kids who are 

doing their thing in the press and the kids who axe flunking it in 
arithmetic but they're making out in other ways . 

* I*ve heard that and I wish we could document it a little better 
so that it got above the level of myth. 

* ■ At the high school and college level we have some documentation 
from Hike Wallace who had an experimental program at Duke where they let 
in kids who do very poorly by IQ achievement standards but who are 
■'gifted in extra-curricular and non academic f kinds of activity . 

* Well, let me say that Foyerstein finds that when you get the people 
operative in the arriiy- -and it's been the way in which Israel has over- 
come illiteracy, they've got almost a hundred percent literacy now out 

of all the people who have gone into the atny^-but then it takes longer 
to push some people . He's perfectly willing to grant that there are 
kids with individual biological differences in potential and that you 
have to invest more. Of the two people I saw go through his test, it 
took him a lot longer with this girl wh to was older, than it did with 
the twelve year old boy . Both he and I had the feeling, watching this 
boy of IQ about 70, that ho was potential Ph.D. Caliber. But he was 
reading at about the second grade level . At this stage in the game he 
just couldn't handle it . He'd gone through the sixth grade and he was 
still reading at the second grade level . Well, Foyerstein pulled him 
out, and he could move so fast and so easily that you had the feeling, . 
in terns of his learning potential, that this kid really had it. He 
needed to be, put into a school where he has other models - into a living 
school situation. If he was left there with hie family, in that same 
setting, he's caught there within that group and he's discouraged from 
going ahead . So he has to be moved out, at least at the early level . 

O My next point is that the preponderate majority of parents of 
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disadvantaged children, and here again I'm talking from the point of view 
of the early education , love their ohildrsm , and we do better for them 
if they know love . 

44 Would you elaborate on what you mean by getting cooperation of 
their parents? 

4 Yes, this goes right on . A substantial majority of these parents 
can be interested in being taught how to be better teachers of their 
young, at least when these children are young . 

44 flow for my teachers this implies two things I think . First of 

all, the teachers need to have some skills in approaching and dealing . 
with parents, and secondly, they need to have some sort of knowledge of 
1 parents as learners, " right? 

4 That 1 8 right . 

4 Wow, the earlier you get to this the better because over and 
over it has been shown by the time the . kid has got into the parents's 
hair, they're disappointed in him, and so they think, well r he didn't 
make it, but the new baby, he's going to make it .. 

4 They've got fifteen years of habituated attitudes . 

4 Well, I Would ; say three years of habituated, attitudes and they've 
given 

4 We're finding the first ones do better . 

4 Let me give you a counter example. We were doing aliontessori 
program in Chicago in which we had these a three and four year old kids 
in the hlonteseori pre-school program and the parents were trying to 
be actively involved in it. Wow this is just with a very small sample 
but we found that ■ the older siblings of these kids jumped in achievement 
in that same two year period in the elementary school* 

4 , So did forks .and Gray . 

4 ^ . We found this spme thing, the older siblings and also the younger 

siblings . 

4 This is the vertical diffusion business ,of Tanks and Gray . 

4 _ But. that doesri/t implicate/ To me that <pe$n't replicate . Do 

you know of anybody who his tried it? 

4 Well it does replicate dnm at Duke and it does replicate at 

Karnes. There are probably some n&tbodologioal difference « though . 

Row another thing that shows up in this kind of thing,, is that wherever 
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you get a group of these parents together and you keep them together for 
a couple of years and have them meet, at the meetings the parents take 
a new lease on life . 

* We got the same results in thvs Monie&sori school . These black 
mothers went out and organized the hell out of the block . 

* All right . This stuff eeems to he highly reproducible . 

* These parents have been coming there for seven or eight years and 
they become full participants and they bring materials into the home, 
but when we lookxit it statistically, the children that have made 
significant median advances, it goes in the direction of the children 
that have had parents that have had no participation . 

* Say that again . Z f m not sure I 

* A number of youngsters have had parents that have com down and 
contributed to the parents' center and mostly they've been, become 
activists and have played a definite role particularly in the community . 
Now xfnen you compare their youngsters who have made significant 
changes, to the youngsters of the parents that do not participate in 
the parental program, there is no significant difference between the 
t>wo populations. Though there's a tendency and a consistent tendency 
year after year for the children of the parents that have participated 
to show greater changes. 

* Whose program is this? 

* A longitudinal program that we've been f 

* Your program? 

* . Yes*' 

4 You haven't reported that as yet? 

* Yes, it's out . It hasn't been published but it's out as a 

report to the Ford Foundation. 

* Let me suggest something though. The point I'm qoing to make is 

this. Among these active parents who got active through the program, 
we did not find the effect on the kide who went through the preschool, 
program. We found the effoot on the older siblings. In other words, 
if you looked at the kids in the preschool program, their gains were 
not proportional to the parents' activism hut the side-offeot gains were 
proportional. . . ^ ... ' ' ^ 

* there's another co-variance here. There's another foot that 

ynee in. We 've looked at it now, the', kids from three and a half through 
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tfte end d/ 1 the third ""grade, that in which has maintained continuity , we 
do find that parents are less likely to participate if they have over 
and above a dertdin number of children. And it may very well be that 
if you get a certain crowding factor , a certain noisy factor , you get 
a certain drowning condition where a lot of the socializing has been 
turned over to the older child so it might not be a by-product of 
participation in the parental program but rather the number of children 
in the home. 

* Well, there's another kind of thing. The very fact that they 
see the kid developing is terribly rewarding, terribly rewarding.. (This 
comes out of Badger's observations. ) They can see that this youngster 
that they're working on is just doing better than anybody ever saw. 

Now that leads me to my seventh point — that a substantial 
majority of these parents can be interested in being taught how to be 
better teachers of their young — at least when their children are of 
the pre-school age . The only demonstrations are in this domain. But 
I suspect this will hold at later stages . If they start they'll 
keep this kind of thing up. They become activists. Thou upgrade their 
skills. In Nashville sixty percent of the group passed their high 
school equivalency eoxims and became practical nurses and beauticians 
and that sort of thing. They really changed their pattern of how 
they took care of their apartments and so on. They not only do that 
but they take a new lease on Vi fo, hope their child' can do something 
and they can do something for him. There's an element Of hope' that 
grows out of that . Jim put this sjuff together.' ' He was ashamed of 
these kind of ddta and I had to jump up and down and say this is more 
important than some of your damned scores. These are datti thety may- 
be we psychologists haven't been used to, but these are data that 
are real— get them down, get them into the picture. 

AA What happened to the old id&a that if a child shows too much 
evidence of success , he starts to become a threat' to his patents 
sirrply because he's demonstrating' their' inadequacy? 

A If that happens when the parent is not involved and it happens 
at adolescence. ... .1 Haven't seen any data on this though I've eedn:\ • 
it over and over again in Nebraska when I was growing up. These kids 
went to college, and \}^en came ' Ixiok irith ideds that wete real threats 




to their patents. Incidentally, on all this , I should modify what I 
said before, you do have a significant difference between the youngsters 
that have been through the longitudinal program with cooperation of 
parents than those that have not had cooperation of. parents and been 

through the program . ■ ■ 

* I want ;; to. make a correlavy generalization from having talked to 
enough teachers about this business of parental involvement in the 
educational process . There is no research evidence to show that 
parents using different methods and attitudes in teaching has any 
interference effect on learning . This is the biggest bunch of baloney 
you get . from teachers and from school systems * 

* Don*t teach your child to read because it will effect haw he 

learns at school badly . , 

* ■. Or, don't lot the parent get involved in .the educational 

process because he f ll do it in a different. my from the teacher and . 
that will create an interference effect . This is the way they talk 
about it ' or. rationalize it. • . * . . 

* Keep learning encapsulated in the school away from the parents.**. 

* But there is no research evidence for that generalization . ... * 

* This*, used to be the Bank St. ideology and may still be* 

* Oh yes. 

a let me nuke another observation that may be correlary to both of 
these . That is, -.that teachers also are much more eager to learn how 
to teach than many people give them credit for. 

* I .hope you 9 re right. 

* Up to (t pointy I thin I that depends on the ambiance of the 
social structure , the principal, the school board and so. on. . 

* Teachers and parents are delighted if they can be taught 

techniques to v>ork with kids who* are presenting some of the problems in 
the classroom. Indeed I think this accounts for some of the popularity 
of the structured programs* - - . : 

* They have something they can do. . > 

a * , i .y The regular system is so loose. and so ephemeral* If they have . 
a program which they clearly can see has some results > then they get 
enthusiastic * 

~ I think this is also why you sec the popularity of what is, in 
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/act, a basically simpleminded idea , the Flanders scheme of interaction 
analysis, I think the teachers are just saying - we don't know what 
the hell we're doing , and this gives us a little bit of a hold on this 
complicated social system which we're operating . 

* tiell, you can teach po.rents to be teachers . Gains in IQ over 
twelve weeks have been shoiyn to be essentially the same for children > 
who never have been into a nursery school but who have been taught by 
their parents and those who had gone to nursery school , 

** Let me ask one thing please . We did make a point about the 
white middle-class myth tJiat if, in fact , the kid gets too bright he 
does in fact challenge his parents but I wonder if there are ethnic 
differences here , For instance , given the authoritarianism of the 
Mexicdn family , for example, what happens to a Mexican kid exposed to 
school situations which ask him to question and argue and debate when 
this runs up ethnic barriers* 

A I don't think the question is whether kids can threaten their 
parents , Obviously they can . The question is, on what kinds of points 
do they threaten their pai*ente? I think in some of the situations 
that you're talking about , tt'e not that the kids are so bright , it's 
that they bring in ideas that are in opposition to parents' values . 

* That's exactly right . 

A For example, this happens, in the Chinese families in San * 
Fzwioisoo . The Stanford undergraduate can pose a tremendous threat to 
their parents by appearing to be moving away from their very strong 
family values, 

A We don't even have to go outside our own group . 

A But when kids from a lower-close black family com back from school 

knowing something that they learned at school, this threatens the parents 
—I don't think that's true , 

* Another point, about this question of level of educational 
aspiration , \We do know that in stable working class cultures witk a 
kind of long order orientation that on the whole, fathers have worked 
out a pattern in which they rationalize not going to college and so on 
and so forth. They often have lots of conflict about their eons gou*y 
to college when they didn't, .But I think your evidence, about level of 
educational aspiration for the kids among ghetto parents does riot show 
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vast differences. There - q no;i:...am I right? 1. .... 

* Well, the parents hc.d very , high levels of aspiration for the kids . 

* Could it be that they weren't neared to any method of bringing 
them up? 

* Wo, the problem was that although they'd like their child to be 
a doctor or a lawyer, when you ask the parenb-w>iat are t* * teps , would 
he have to go to school, and so on, you get very vague re^^nses which 
meco\ that they really don't know what the system \s like . 

* Nor do they know the consequences of the child going through the 

system , They may say that they might like the ideal but the actuality 
my be so rrruc'% different . ' 

* Look, I have a sister-in-law who is a teacher . She has . a 
Master f s Degree in classics . And she kept holding her kids back so 
that they started in school in the first grade at seven and eight with 
the idea of developmental maturing < Only recently has she com hack to 
the idea that maybe she could h we dona Something to have speeded up 
the process of their development early instead of holding them back . 

Wow there was one gain in this. They were late developers, physically , 
so this gave them a chando to be gr at athletes, when they wouldn't 
have been great athletes without this, but,..,. Now she is seeing 
that she could have done some ' ,ing to pull these kids along, 1 but, you , 
see, she just waited them out. 

* ' But tJ ore's on ideology of passivity in this that goes through 
the educational market place. Essentially you do not put too much , 
pressure or tension on the child because any kind of challenge is 
considered to': be a paralyzirtg tension. 

** Are you suggesting ilvxt there are certain oriticisme that could 
be leveled at r this? ■ ■* ■ 

< Well I certainly am. All tJ.J tinte you're putting ailtural 
demands on the child. ' This is what J mean by the business of asking 
questions that call upon the child to formulate these things in his own 
words. And you can grpw this so that it becomes a challenge all the 
wtfy through, intollectmlly , motivationally , and so forth. Thera are 
limits to this of course, and damage can really be done. I don't want 
to fight Zigler continuously on this. . Hie point is that real damage 
can be done * And T think it can if you call on the ahild to do 
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something he cannot do and you make affection and approbation conditional 
upon his doing it. " You put him in a box whore he can't get out 
* But X think, we need to differentiate at some point between the 
stimulation of cognitive , development and ' the pressure to perform tasks 
which your child is not able to perform. 

4 It is a very different thing. ... . 

4 Yes, and I think this whole notion of cognitive stimulation has 
to be gotten across to teachers. 

4 Let me get mi last two or three out of here and then we can 

4 On this point I should also say there 'e fim evidence to refute 

a few more stereotypes like: that cognitive develcp>m&nt and social , 

emotioml development are unrelated, or that stimulation of cognitive 
development causes emotional inflict. All those are untrue and we 
have disproved them. There f e hard research evidence to refute the 
anecdotal' psychoanalytic type, of myth often invoked by lay theorists. 

4 But they are constantly being regurgitated. . 

4 I'm glad that point r 8 been made. 

4 My next point was that parents ogn readily be taught to be 
effective teachers at least at the early pre-school stage, by learning 
to ask- these critical type questions. - This means • that the school 
literally becomes an agent within the corrmmity involved in the t 
teaching of parents . I should like ... to suggest that this is one of the 
major functions of the school. . .■ 

44 Can I asl c a.question that I hope won't he incidental. I would, 
imagine that in the early years, the kinds of questions that a parent 
might ask children would be factually oriented questions. You know, 

"what is this?" And I would imagine that it becomes increasingly 
difficult to ask conceptually oriented questions, if in fact the patent 
doesn't have a roeevoir of conceptual organisations that allow him to 
do this. So the 'why* questions and the 'so what' questions a>\d the , 

' if questions become increasingly difficult. 

4 That's right . Most teachers can't answer those questions . 

4 College professors aren!t doing so well at it cither. . 

4 I'd like to make a sociological comment on what you just said . 

The desire to involve parents and the desire to have the school as the - 
agent that would involve teaching parents to work With their kids has , 
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1 thirik't ‘soma serious problems implicit in it. One of these is that 
teachers are now—cspec-hilly teachers in the ghetto , disadvantaged 
8ohools~-dr4 now do overwhelmed withvthe magnitude of the task they 
have in the aloes room, that to involve them in parent education as well 
is just too much. 

* I don't think they should do it, I think there ought to be 
another teacher who works with these parents. 

* I'm just trying to make my point. That is, I agree with 

you as you know, that the cooperation and support of the home is 
exceedingly important. There ought to be greater liaison between the 
teacher and the parents. I'd just like to point out that one of the 
consequences of this is that you have two institutions, a sohool and 
a family, whioh in offaot then become competitive, or at least may 
become competitive in terms of the attention toward the child and 
from the child. One shouldn't overlook kind of a natural hostility 
that grows up between the' teacher and the family based on a good many 
organizational factors. 

* I don't know that we're seeing that in these pre-school 
situations that we're developing - I don't see this. 

* In the experimental programs I think y>u 're quite right but the 
experimental programs, I suggest, are probably special cases. In, the 
long run institutions, (and I'm overstating the case obviously to make 
the point), where you have the tcachr playing the role of expert in 
the Classroom and the family— playing the role of socializer in moral 
and other kinds of areas in the home— she becomes the government 
expert in child receding and child care. The parent-child centers are 
a good example of this. As the government agent in charge of early 
development she and the mother than hove a relationship whioh puts the 
teacher in the position of being expert in having things to do with 

the child . ... . •' ’ 

* You're making a very questionable generalization hare. I 

would say there is absolutely no evidence that conpetition of authority 
between the parent and teacher has an unhealthy of foot on the child's 
eduoational development. • ' • 

* ; ' Well, actually that's the question 

* Ho, no. I didn’t say it had an unhealthy effect: I said.. .. . 
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4 Bis argument is that bringing the school in as the institution 
to do the teaching of the parents may lead to corrplications of an 
institutional sort . 

4 . One should be aware of what we're doing here— that is, changing 
the relationship between two major socializing institutions in the 

society . I r m not sure whether it's going to be helpful or not 

4 What you said then is a hypothesis here, not backed with any 

antecedent empirical. in format ion. 

4 Well, there is something — it may be somewhat different from the 
kind of formal teaching you're suggesting, I think , but which involves 
the parents . This is the case in Russia which Bronfenbrermer has 
taught us a lot about. The involvement of the parent there was not so 
much in the formal teaching as in after school time < Adults in the 
neighbourhood did things with the children . They took them places, and 
did the kinds of things that are not usually part of the formal 
teaching and training that the school would do ; Row one of the 
interesting benefits of this sort of thing I suspect is that it tends 
to break down a bit the hostility that Axists in our culture between the 
peer group culture and the peer group norms and the adult norms. Row 
the kind of thing that we were talking about earlier (about the under- ' 
ground newspaper and the non-achieving kid doing well) to the extent 
that this exists (and though there nay be no data I suspect it does 
exist ) to a large extent this occurs because of the reinforcing 
properties that exist when a child is doing things that are rebellious 
against the adult norms. Bronfenbrenner points out , in a couple of his 
studies that in Russia the peer group supports the adults * culture and 
the socializing and the character development and so on. But in his 
American data he shows in fact that with peer group knowledge, kids 
are more likely to engage in misbehavior arid that these two sets of 
norm] adults and the pupil norms are often antithetical . Given this 
kind of hostility, perhaps the teacher should be aware that in fact she 
represents the adult norm, a symbol of these things . In fact,' much of 
the hoHility that kids nay hove for school is because of this that 
exists between- them and adults . ’ 

4 • Bronfenbrermer doesn't point out that, in the Russian situation 

Unifomity does not 6llo\j either creativity or exceptional responses 
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and in a sense there* is a tremendous amount of, homogeneity between the 
demand of the parent, the adult culture, and th$ school culture, some- 
thing which id at least not explicitly existent here , . 

* .. . In the disadvantaged situation m don't have the kind of uupport 
and congruence in . a number of areas between the cotntum ty and the 
school . That is, the teacher is trying to get the kids to be unlike 
their parents in some very basic ways arid it's around this that I think 
some of the complications arise . 

* . I think, that's right . 

* - These \$on plications may be irrportant — competition may be an 

important factory ; ... * ; •% • • ■ * 

* • I think they 're important but. I don't think they're necessarily 
benign or necessarily malignant. 

* .■ Well, another aspect of this is that often in lower-class back- 
grounds $ there are not adequate role models for what can be accomplished 

* -for career goals . There are ..mtioccupational. role models in life — 
so .that perhaps involving the parents, mt in cm indiscriminate kind of 
Way, but involving adults in extra-ci<rricular outside the formal task 
of the school can provide them . 

+ . . .Ye&i This control provides the kind of adult interaction that 
would prevent the antagonism that seems to exist, in our culture between 
the peer and adult society and, moreover, provide the kind of 
occupational role model (particularly important I suspect in the black 
culture in which you come in contact most often with adults in low status 
o&oupatiorie.} Kids are not. aware that you con become, you know, something 
other than low status adults and so they just sit around. 

* . Of course, thex^b a lot of antipathy but I think some of it 
might be healthy . - 

* . « The people who have reflected on the impact on the. home and on 

the'mether as a result enthie kind of contact the school suggest 
caution beoause there are some major intimations when we start changing 
institutional arrangements within tits society % 

* ' Excuse me. Could I follow on this just for a minute . I think 

that if that ixicts, it's somewhat because the way that we as psychological 
experts and participants in the Head Start Program and teachers and so 
on, have presented this to the parent. Xt 9 8 almost implicitly saying to 
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the parent, you are bad parents, you know* 80 that we T vb be&x entrusted 
with doing the dob properly , 

* Well, the teachers have an identity problem don't they ? And by 
definition they don't necessarily identify with the parents , After all 
the parents are also tuned to different cultural ndtnts so you 've got 
in-group, out-group problems immediately* ' It seems to me that this is 
one source of threat — to what extent can a teacher accomodate to a 
different out-group in such a way that she doesn't violate her own 
dignity? Does that make sense? 

* Well, this is part of the whole issue of community control, 

* ' Let me make the next point here, that probably % if parents of 
the lower-class get started to function as teachers and associated toith 
this educational process while their children are still of pre-School 
age they are very likely to continue to Jtotd positive values of the 
learning process and to build in a set of attitudes of cooperation of 
the sort that I think will obviate some of the problems, Now part of 
this though is a matter of how it's dona* 

* Only if there is maintenance from the pre-school through the 

more formal school situation. And so far there has been an absence of 
that maintenance stimulation, So there results a great deal of cynicism 
on the parts of the teachers and parents and a great deal of apathy on 
the part of the child . ’ ■■ 

* Well this is why tferle Karnes, and Sue Gray, 'have come to the 
notion that really ve should have continuity and that it sho&ld be the 
school that takes charge of the business of pre-school education, '' And 
that the continuity should be the i<e and that there should be ah 
institutional connection here , ’ 

* I'm extremely adamant about this. You wit,L not be successful with 
Head Start of dtoy other kind of programs unless there's the continuity 
built into it — you must build the continuity, r ' 

* Yes, we both had that arguments f don't think going like 
experts arid trying tb tell people how to Work is the way to do this. 

You do it with a collaborative Cooperation and the teacher has got to 
be taught to be a collaborator in this,,,,, r : 

* Some sort of'^roufi dynamics instruction or understanding? ' 

* Probably very useful, ■' ' ' *' 1 ‘ ‘ ■ : . 
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** . Any ocmment about- sensitivity training? 

* Sensitivity training with teachers? 

**. , lee. .... 

* , I've got one point on that. My last point is concern. It is. 
probably useless to .try to get , the cooperation of parents in the 
educational process when their level of poverty is so severe and they 
are so persistently hungry , ans so lacking in minimal shelter comforts , 
or that they're basically antisocial. 

* The same goes for the kids. . . 

* j think there are some times when the society may have to 

consider the possibility of educational programs that are divorced from 
certain kinds of parents. That is , in the cases where conditions are 
so severe we've got to do something about the poverty. Florence arid 
Steadman took a eanpla, of nine kids bom during a given year from the 
ghetto of Durham. They had a sample fifteen kids, from this particular 
ghetto, average IQ between seventy and seventy-eight. They wanted to 
follow this particular group of nine with the new Bailey scales. So 
they had the social worker bring those nine mothers in with their 
infante each month. They went through the Bailey Scales with the 
sooial, worker. with the mother watching the tester and explaining what 
the test was about. Ac two and. a half--by the way , the second year it 
was every ether month — at two and a half these kids had an average IQ of 
110, rather than 70. Of\ the social IQ, they were still .low in language 
but. the Vineland mean was 138. They’re doing this as an open genuine 
experiment. I/hat I thought the explanation was that these mothers saw 
their kid/s coming in there , getting the tests, they had the test 
explained, they went home and practiced them on the.se things and they 
worked. with these little kids. (They were, by the way, all first 
babies J . So this thing was really a very effective parent training, 
device. That's my suspicion, . . • 

* • s Did he have a control group? 

* . No, this was a trial of the Bailey Scale. It wasn't research at 
all. It was just one of those happenstances, but my point is you don 't 
throw a happenstance way. Byt anyway, I talked about this to Florence 
Harper,. and she just .ported. . She says, when the rain comes in the 
roof and you don’t hax'e food half the days, you aren’t rjuch interested 
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iti , bxdfiging.your baby' in . : You wouldn't even get them to bring them in 
until you do. something about roof and food situation. ; And 
that's anotJxor thi>ig that society may have to pay attention to. Then 
also, there/e the business of the antisocial group and I don't know how 
big this is. but basically it's a. different case again ♦ 

* Let me make a comment on your notion that perhaps we should let 
educational institutions take over the child rearing of some of the 
members of the society. 'There are a couple of things . We've been 
doing this with American Indian kids for a long time xoith disastrous 
results. 

* .< Magnificent i failure. • 

* Ghastly . And there are those— I'm not sure there are any of them 
in this room — but there are those who say that the school in grades one 
through twelve * hasn't really .demonstrated such a magnificent ability 

to deql with kids that we s}\ould extend the. time it has control dawn to 
age two. ...... , ... . . . : r * . ; \ - ■ ' ■ 1 ' 

* ( I can see all that but T think you're going to have to do something 
on the teaching of t4acher$ f , part of this is part of your involvement. 

** I think you there *■ the dichotomy between that should be dene 
and what, could be done* given the lunitations of the system * And they 
might be two qui^e divergent recomriendations . 

4 . . One is the matter of finding out— between trying, to recomend 

some kind on institutional. change, when .we don't have the capability to * 
do what oughtjto be done* that, is * what can be done . We 're talking 
about what can be done and I'm bringing in again the sociological norm 
which to extend this as a principle * is to do what we have done . And 
once the institutionalized format gets built into .legislation and . 
practice and so. ,on before t)^ : trainees and resources v are mobilized , 
then you have an institution that is very .difficult to change and if it 
turns out to be a poor one. . * ' * : *>■**- • 

4 , In May of 2907 I uaa arguing that Bead Start would fail because •: »■ 

we wre deploying, on a broad soale a system of early education that 
sirply was not fitted for.tfw corrpeneatory function it was called upon 
to achieve.. My plea ups that our society should just let us have tine 
to try and fail % apd tpy again* to do the necessary basic research^ to 
do the developnerit pf a system that would -operate. There are probably 
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several that would work hut we had to experiment first. Then deploy we 
would, - only after there's some demonstration of effectiveness . 

* . That was my response to the We stinghouse report. That is, they 
expected. too much, much too soon. What we /needed was not a 'go* r 

go 9 type of evaluation but a kind of formative evaluation such as a 
feedback mechanism. 

* We're in the process of evaluating .... . 

* Maybe we're in it but the Administration is so antagonistic. 

They 9 re cutting down ok research all the way through the society. I 
think these political notes are worth making because psychologists are 
getting involved in policy and policy making and we should be getting 
involved. 

* Sure we should. 

** . - Ihj heart is with you . Can I ask a question , however, that artses 
out of something you said about two minutes ago. One of the points 
that the sociologists made was, (and others too for that matter), that 
the school is becoming a repository for all sorts of tasks tJvxt at on 
stage or another had been undertaken by different organizations. So 
if i n we've got problems, throw them to the school. Now, one of 

the points they made was that .they felt that they would like to see 
the function of th w school defined somewJiat more narrowly and some- 
what more specifically so that the teacher didn f t feel that everything 
in the development of the child was in fact her responsibility. 

* Ye*,, but we don't have to accept that mandate from the 

sociologists . . . . . • . ./ 

* Oh no. ■ . . . , . ; 

* I've gof arguments why that's wrong : V 

** That's exactly why I asked the question. Okay - shoot. 

* I oan argue because my major interest these days is in value 

education and so on. You know the usual truisms: that value 

education is a product of the home , the character is formed in the home, 
or the church if not the home , or eotnething like that— and a whole set 



of stereotypes associated with this. First, that's incorrect for 
various I'easons. It is demonstrated that the school does and can have 
important effects on value development. It's been demo)istrated that 
character is not formed by the home in any exclusive or unique way. 
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It 's been demonstrated that church and religion have little or no effect 
on moral valued and character development* Empirical research shows 
those kinds of things . How, on the negative side, the reasons against 

a narrow definition of the school's function Let me start with my. 

current negative axe which is that elementary school acheivements or 
high school achievement now defined by grades and by performance on 
achievement tests cannot be viewed as an important or major criterion 
of effectiveness in teaching in schools or anything else . At the 
moment, longitudinal evidence indicates' '£hat achievement r^tqst scores, 
in elementary and high school , and grades do not predict anything 
valuable in later life once you control for the gating effect of . 
entrance into college and the IQ factor . 

* Oh, that's very interesting . 

* But it .predicts to success in the next stage. . 

* Yes « Tjien it drops put after that . For instance, if you look 
at grades in high school ar achievement test scores you will find that , 
of course on the whole, what college'you go to and whether you go to 
college or not, is correlated with grades. But if you control for that 
and look at kids who quit high school at the end of high school there 
are no either vocational or other measures of better adjustment of 
those kids. Also, if you look at kids with different grades who go to 
the same college, or the sarnie class of colleges, their high school 
grade 8 predict to nothing . They predict their college grades, but to 
nothing later in life * 

* . . » . ' They predict the first year's college grades but not the 
fourth year 's ; college , grades . . 

* And then college grades themselves seem to predict to. nothing, 
generally in the way of later vocational achievements , Anyhow, if you 
go book, the only point I'm trying to make is that' if we have ■ a static 
definition that the function of the school is to teach the conventional 
curricular a la, dhe Concent, Riokovcr contingent, therds absolutely no 
evidence that idxis definition of the functions of the school , (even if 
it were done better, you* know, even if vc. could devise more effective 
ways pf dealing ^.with the d\eadxx.xntaged, if ve could raise all their 
achievement test, scores, J would dp any good*, \ 

* That, by the. way, ' is <* figment a f our cockeyed measuring school . 
systems . 
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** Okay, but would ydu therefore not want to prescribe in any shape 

or form the domain on which the school should concentrate, or would you 
want to prescribe to some degree? 

* 1 would argue that the reason achievement tests do so poorly in 
cognitive areas or skill areas (which are the current focus of 
achievement teste) is because the way we've made up achievement tests 
has been poor and the way t'tat school has defiyied the cognitive 
curriculum has also been poor . I'm not saying that the cognitive 
curriculum isn't basic to the school, but teachers have to know that 
the kind of uncritical notion they have about achievement test 
performance for individual kids and groups of kids are so un sup portable 
by what we really know about achievement tests . 

Let's take the achievement test as indicating that a purely 
subject mastery notion of education seems to be an inadequate notion in 
the sense that subject m&stery does not predict a useful later out- 
come in development . Therefore we ought to be thinking about some 
other goals for the school . Now, in terns of value education , the 
issue is not whether the school does engage in value education or not. 

In one^ sense' or another , good or bad, about three quarters of teachers' 
efforts are involved in value education of a poor sort usually called 
maintenance of classroom discipline and order . 

* .....And usually non-coanitivc. 

* Yes, completely non-cognitite . And even on a cognitive level , 
the discussion of supposedly purely cognitive or knowledge type things 
in social studies for example , is inevitably heavily value loaded and 
so on . * So the notion that the school should mt attempt to work out an 
intellectually and constitutionally feasible concern for value 
development goes counter to reality. 

* Would you like to see teachers expose the nature of the Valuing 
game so that they can consider valuing processes rationally — whether 
the valuing process is occurring in the classroom at a given point in 
time when a teacher says , 'do this, ' or whether they are occurring in 
society, or whether they're occurring in school? 

4 What I'm trying to say ie that their problem centers around 

interpersonal relationships , and in the classroom , around classroom 
management and so on, about which the teacher is highly and terribly 
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coricsthed, Now these are divorced from, in teachers' thinking and in 
the school system, from the notion of educational objectives of the 
school with respect to cognitive outcomes. 

* Except for the' 'good citizen' courses. 

* Yes. Well, that's what I call t}ie 'virtue bag ' approach but , 
for instance, in our own work we've demonstrated that you can, by 
running classroom discussions on Value and moral issues, x*ith relat- 
ively brief kinds of exposure > and with all kinds of kids, to raise 
kids' stage in their level of moral reasoning. And a year later they're 
still ahead of their control groups. 

* Despite the fact the parents aren't participating in this value 
education, huh? 

* Despite the fact that the parents aren't participating. We 
found that it works with ghetto black kids as well as with middle-class 
white kids. 

* Have you got this available? 

* Yes. Thereb one article' that 's in press and then there is a 
thesis which has just been finished. 

** Implicit in this approach must be the assumption of the 
acceptance of different values musn't it? So that there's a sort of a 
value relativity theory coming? 

* That gets off into my own efforts to deal with the value 
relativity issue . I think with the problem of value relativity for 
teachers who are dealing primarily with disadvantaged kids is a big 
one. And I haven't found universal stages of development' in moral 
thinking regardless of t)ie cultural group so that you can take the 
simulation of development . In other words, it's not the inculcation 
of middle-class moral values. It's the stimulation of universal 
sequences in thinking about values...,'. 

* Verbalizing? 

* But I think the point you're making is basic because what this 
involves for the teacher , and the teacher in training is some re- 
thinking about values themselves • You have how the unenlightened 
teachers who dome into a ghetto school with Simply an abeolutistio 
notion of middle-class morality . And then you have the ' hipper ' 
teachers who come trt with a noffc&i of absolute cultural relativity, you 
know, everybody's got their bag and then they say - I can't impose my . 
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middle-class values on these kids- and so on ♦ I've written some stuff 
for teachers, on the philosophical issues > involved in this because I 
think it 1 8 an important kind of issue and you need, of course y a notion 
of value relativity sufficiently to be aware of the arbitrariness of 
where middle-class morality is out of the question . 

** How dp you deal with that problem— the problem of unwillingness 
to corznit oneself to a particular value position— you know, the hip 
teacher who comec in and saya I can't make a judgement about any 
values . Do you deal with it by saying look , in a given context if 
you operate with such arid such a value, it will be functional in a 
sense that you'll get such and. such a return, and if you operate with 
a different set of values it will be dysfunctional and that you'll get 
such and such a,. deficit? r> . • v 1 

4 Ho.. Actwzlly phat I claim to have found (and by and large most 
of the philosophers I talked to about this thing are reasonably, I 
mean reasonably , in agreement about this), is ‘hat there are some 
things called universal principled kinds of reasoning about ethical 
dilemmas that are value dormant,,.,, 

4 Honor among thieves that Plato talk'd gbout in, the Republio, 
huh? , 

4 Hot honor among thieves , but that there must be some degree of 

honor or they couldn't even function-% 

4 . Y es s but that's all relative. See, that's only a relativistic 

notion which says we all need rules. Ho, but that .there are such things 

as universal rational ..... , : * ;k ’ - .. ‘ " -■ 

4 You're talking about absolutes .that?*. ■ •>; 

4 Hot absolutes. The point is that whan people argue cultural, 
relativity or the relativity of to rale they really take off. There. . 
are txoo sets of ideas that lead them to relativistic positions Qnq is 
that apparent facts, of diversity from one group to another. ■, 

4 * Anthropological . . . ; ^ 

4 Yes. However, the facts have been incorrectly interpreted, in 

the sense that? whqt we found is that in every .culture we've gone into 
we get the. same, modes of moral reasoning and the sepe sequence of 
development in.thepe nodes, of .moral reasoning, including lower-class 
black culture , Their difference is in grade of development and there 

is seme difference in content*. ■ : •" ‘ 
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Now if you look at oriteria of moral belief— "do you think 
this is good or bad? "-that hoe. very littU realtianshvo to what people 
actually do. For instance, if you ask kids, "how bad is it to cheat - 
very, bad, not so bad, etc. ?", then you put them in a cheating situation, 
Their earlier judgement won't predict to whether they cheat or not. 

But if you look at their levels of moral reasoning, this predicts very 
highly. For example, only 11% 0 f ’ principled ' kids will cheat, where 
60% of lower stage. kids will, and so on. 

44 Is this material available? 

I ve written some of this in journal articles and there's a 
book that's coming out on the cros* -cultural stuff, probably two or 
three years hence. We have just done the last wave of longitudianl 
interviewing. That study has been going for fifteen years. 

' * Hod old are the subjects? 

I started in.th children 10 to IS and they’re now adults in 
their late 20' s. 

* Ldtme com took t0 twue of social class and achievement. 
Everyone seems to think that at least Jensen and a good many others 
including Zigler, seem to think that the genetic constitution of the 
class structure is correlated much better with all these achievement 
tests than any school conditions or any teaching device you can get. 

* Zigler has no more evidence than Jansen. 

4 I've got a little evidence— that social class is better 

correlated^ with ac hievement tests end intelligence teste than any 
teaching device you've got in the school. 

4 This is so, but when you go book to genetics 

4 That's irrelevant. 

4 That's a different argument. 

Let me give you one little fact. I have a project in Athene. 

We have got (i) the municipal orphanage where there is one caretaker 
for ten children , (ii) another orphanage where there's a caretaker 
for every three babies, and (Hi) we have ISO home-reared babies. 

There's no difference in ogee across these three groups. Now, we've 
used oui' scale on the construction of the object and our scale on 
imitation for testing. Let me give yem the results. For the 
consturotion of the object; you lave a child reach for something 
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and then you cover it too thirds rather than cover it completely. 

When you follow through a hidden displacement we get no reversibility 
in these kids where there 'a a caretaker , for ten. There are 15 months 
difference between them (where there's one caretaker for 10) and those 
children where there's a caretaker for 3. And the caretakers of threes 
are a couple of months behind the home grown babies on the average. 

But even more interesting than that , it seems to me, is the standard 
deviation in this. For the group where there is a caretaker for three 
footing under a supervisor) the standard deviation in the ages of these 
kids who do not follow through a scries, is two and a fraction months * 
The interesting thing is that the standard deviation for the 1 in 10 r e 
is seven months . 

You have the pet-reject pehnemenon very clearly . (You can't 
go into an orphanage of this kind without finding the pet-reject 
phenomenon ). Now in the family home reared babies it's 10 and a 
fraction months . Despite the fact that the me-ccn is down, there's a 
tremendous variation among them. Some of the slowest kids we've got 
are home reared babies. And the curious thing about it is that the 
range of the socio~ccononio class of the parents is greater m both 
of the orphanage samples. 
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We. haven't finished the topic we started with — our reaction to 
the sociologists corment that so much of the social function is being 
put into the school . I have some negative thoughts about it. 

* Would you mind telling us more about what the sociologists said ? 
I also have some negative reactions. 

** I'm partly interpreting what I heard and perhaps when I go 
back to listen to the tape I'll find the interpretation is a false one. 
But the impression I gained utae that they felt that there were certain 
cognitive domains and skill performance domains that were legitimate 
to the school. They contended that these should be the principal 
concern of the school and anything over and above this, that was not 
contributing to the development of cognitive and motor skilly should be 
left out of the system. They maintained , realistically, that teachers 
can't do everything, can't save society, so they should do what they 
can do for two reasons: (1) that it's reasonable to use resources to 
the fullest extent possible , and (2) that this would give teachers a 
form of expertise that could he clearly demonstrated, so that teachers 
would not be under constant threat from other people who know better 
about some aspects on which teachers currently make judgements. 

* Let me summarize briefly ny own particular model. It is in 
fact that necessarily, the school is engaged in socialisation . 
Socialisation is what they call a hidden curriculum these days. To 
deny explicit recognition of this function in the training of teachers 
yields bad socialisation. So the real problem is just a question of 
making the hidden curriculum explicit, rather than saying that the 
school doesn't have a socialisation function. As a matter of fact ; 
you couldn't legislate that into enactment no matter how you tried to. 
And the more you try to legislate it out of existence the more you 
leave it to the whims of the teachers, the convenience of the 
administrator. 

* Whnt they seem to be saying in essence ie that schools seem 
to be used aa a garbage bin for everything. They don't seem to 
differentiate the way in which say , sex education can be taught as a 
primary lesson in biolcay, and safety training which may or may not 
fall on the schools . 
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* May I interver&. First of ' all I want to agree with you 

but I feel that the use of the term socialisation is likely to be 
miswiderstood by people in sociology and tn Congress . What I would 
like to point out, is that throughout our history , the schools have 
been used in terms of what was considered to be important in society . 
For exanple, when it was important for people tc> achieve status through 
oratory in Roman and Greek Societies, the schools made rhetoric the 

central .them of their training 

4 It is true in the English Private system to-day. 

4 All right ... and when trade was beginning in the Oth , 10th 
11th evid 12th centuries the thing that was important was record keeping 
so we had the business of ciphering as it was called — writing . At the 
time of the Reformation, with Luther and Cahvi^ reading became 
important in order to get direct access to the woxxl of God . So you 
had reading schools established by the church . Now the schools that 
xoere set icp for the teaching of writing and arithmetic were set up by 
the guilds. So you went to two different places for schooling. This 
system was eradicated in England hit in America it stayed through to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century . Believe it or not, when 
Horace Mann took over in Massachusetts round about 1830 , he found 
reading schools in one part and ciphering schools in another part . 

What T want to point out is that you cannot teach reading , writing 
and arithmetic now, without getting some form of socialisation . Ify 
grandfather Ms a country school teacher, a graduate of Purdue . I 
remember him telling us stories aherut hotj he had to 'l^ck the older 
boys in the school before he could start teaching He used to have . 
fist fights with the kids and this was part , of the socialisation 
process. 

4 4 But, for arguments $oJ<e , if the seven liberal ai*ts were 
sufficient in Renaissance education, if learning to read was sufficient 
in early protestant education, i chat is no ii the functional equivalent 
of what is sufficient? 

4 J think u '3 have several kiy'As of things that go *nto it. This 
is what I lump under competence . Competence to me means: a set of 

cognitive skills , at a really quite high level ; a set of motives so 
CD Iff that one can function in society and do a good job: and then some 
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standards of value, if you will. And here ethical standards become 
part of the gang. A. kid cannot get approved* general social standards 
if he corses from some specific social class background— not because of 
any genotypical limitations on potential but because by accident he has 
Just not got. parents who can teach him the value system and the standards 
necessary to cope indhis industrial society of ours , 

44 When you used your three domains * did you mean it pres crip tively -- 
that everyone h as to learn some cognitive skills that you would accept 
as right? 

4 Ho* I would say * if I tried to put this in a nutshell* keep 
homeostatic meaning contained to a minimum and keep before the 
youngster continuously the consequences of his activities* his 
attitudes and his values. _ 

44 You man social consequences? 

4 Social * health etc. 

4 You're really asking a somewhat different question — what does 
society require now — be it in cognitive skills* social skills * or 
interpersonal actions — that differentiate society today from society 
when it required ciphering* reading and what have you . 

4 (Puerto F.ico — fifty, years ago,) 

4 t . I think that within society we can see some indications that we 
are beginning to feel tlvxt technology is not enough . Lsamiyig cognitive 
skills per se is not sufficient. Certainly among the young (and perhaps 
the old too) there is a feeling thqt.ope of tbe functions of the school 
or of society is that the proper kind of r character f (to use a bad word) 
needs, to be developed. People, axv satisfied \tith prodjuciryg 
technically competent byt anti- social: type of behavior. So I suspect^ 
when talking about what, society might need and what ie important* perhaps 
we may be seeing a trend towards a recognition of the importance of 
psychological skills* interpersonal skills and social skills * and these 
can be taught, 

4 I think industry has gone a long way towards this, I might . . 
mention here some, research of Michael nrgyles (of Oxford) which is . 
explicitly tryi>xg to analyse, the components of social skill , 

(particularly non-verbal aspects of social skill) and is eettirig up 
a program trying to train people who are deficient in these . . These 
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are people who arc simply unaware of the kinds of skills that are 
needed. ’ Perhaps liny of the difficulties the teacher confronts is 
due to the fact 'that these kids do not seem to have the social skills 
that are at least required by the middle class teacher. Their lack 
is interpreted by her in a very negative my. And the children's behavior 
is not being caused by the kids being 'antisocial ' but because they 
haven't learned the practical interpersonal skills of dealing with 
other people. 

** If he's right , what are the implications for the training of 
teachers — for the training and education of teachers. We want to 
produce teachers who can (a) recognize the problem and (b) do something 
about it. What therefore, should We do to the teacher in training? 

* There are good reasons for arguing that in the curriculum 
there should be kinds of training explicitly dealing with the problem— 
values, social skill training, interpersonal sensitivity , knowledge 

of group interaction and the like— which middle class kids often get 
when they are in the process of growing up. 

* They should get this' now in an intellectual sense? 

* Yes. 

* I think there has to be an intellectual context so that it 
Cannes with it an aspect o f self-awareness and feedback that is not 
available to teachers today . Teachers arc thrown 1 into a system and 
there is no context they eon relate to or interact with. There s also 
another point here--and sociologists are more prone to this than 
psychologists— and that is denigrating teehxology when part of the 
problem is the mastery of technology and the fact that youngsters are 
insufficiently trained in statistical, mathematical skills or in the 
physical sciences, to handle the kinds of technological capabilities 
that exist. 

* Right. 

«m i have found that the linguists have certain preconceptions 
about the psychologists' position on language which, in fact, you 
have demonstrated are inaccurate. I have found the sociologists 
have certain misconceptions about the psychologists' position on’ a 
number of things, and, in fact, you've disabused my mnd on these too . 

O Now in fairness to my sociologists, they didn't think in the Way that 
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you just attributed to sociologists v They 're Concerned with the 
individual’ within the system and the 1 manipulation of the system and 
of the impact of system factors on the individual . In fact one of 
their principal arguments was the individualisation of instruction 
simply because it's socially functional ♦ 

4 Hod did they get to the position that the school should limit 
itself to reading, writing and arithmetic , or have I put words in 
their mouths. \ 

44 Yes, I think you have— in fact I suppose I'm the guilty party j 

here in giving an imperfect translation. I think what they said is j 

that there are certain restricted domains of expertise that the school 
can handle, and only the school can handle and if the school cm 
specify them for everyone concerned, this will be good > It will be \ 

good in so far as it gives the teachers security and a comer on an 
exclusive rmrkct. It'll be good in so far as the teacher's role 'will 
become better defined for the eorrrmmity at large so conrmmity expectations 
will be consistent with what the teacher does. How the actual para - 
meters of this content', if you like to call it that , were not specified. j 

But I did infer from their comments that they were concerned with 
cognitive capability and performance meaning social and vocational 
performance. 

4 r Well now j arc they thinking about veople as most philosophers 
of education have been, only as talking animals, or are they thinking 
of the process of development into talking animals and into animals 
that can operate with the symbol system, you see Plato in the 
Republic is basically only interested in the talking animal. But when 
you get over into the Laws, he has about ten pages ip book ten where 
he was prepared to start rearing the child at conception; ^ ^ • 

By md large Watson was guilty of this in '28. He really felt 
you let the kid develop hie repertoire but learning doesn't really 
start (except emotionally— you can condition emotions early) until you 
have let' the intellectual skills develop , then you can work on them. 

Even the great environmentalists let ’maturat ion' take care of all 
these early epigenesis) And if the sociologist is going to talk that .* 
wax/, then it seems to me lie stack* any conception of what's going on . 
in development and the teaching process^be fore the kid goes to school. 
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4 The teaching-learning stimulus-response kind of process . 

Transactional aspects both on the cognitive as well as affective levels. 

4 I .don't think there *8 any real distinction between the affective 
and cognitive levels. 

4 Probably not except for purposes of concept Aalization. 

4 There' 8 one aspect of the school situation we're probably over- 

looking when we say that the school should be a place for cognitive 
and affective skill mastery and so on, and that is the social structure 
of the school ♦ The kid is learning not simply from a family structure 
and teachers with students structure. We sometimes forget that some- 
thing like light hours a day are spent with other kids. And the 
influence (ioell noted in the Coleman Report, and others on social 
class and the like) influence the other kids. This type of learning 
is going on in the school anyway* 

4 let m argue that this is one reason why the school's activities 
should perhaps be curtailed * 

4 Should be what? ’ * < 

4 Curtailed. That is, the school is discontinuous as a set up 

with almost all parts of society, \fhat children learn in terns of 
role and group behavior they almost never have a chance to use in real 
life. As a matter of fact, in learning about the system and other 
kinds of social behavior, the orientation to and relation to * the form 
of instruction in school is somethin r; which isn't really repeated 
(except in some' bureaucratic structures) later on. One of the things 
that concerns me about what goes on in the school — and I agree the 
school is a basic socialising agent which includes cognitive content 
styles with quite a lot to do with the Values in society— is that there's 
so much discontinuity between life in the classroom and life just 
about anywhere else. One could argue that the school in its. present 
form is not really set up to serve the primary socialising functions we 
would like it to serve. 

4 Yes, I guess we all agree and would like to ede the socializing 
function of the school in a different \oay from the way it is* Take . . 
for example those who will argue as kinds of apologists for the , 
traditional order. They would claim that the bureaucratic structure 
of the echool and its discontinuity with the rest of life .is necessary 
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to train the kid to live in a bureaucratic society where everij thing ie 
disassociated and discontinuous . 

4 But a bureaucratic society doesn't replicate the kind of class - 
r&om interaction in which kids spend most of their time in school . 

4 I don't think it even docs a very good job to prepare them for 
life in bureaucratic society * 

4 A helluva lot of time in schools is utterly wasted-- Jackson's 
point , 

4 One of the central paints is that whatever we refer to as the 
social structure of the school, most of it is dysfunctional to any 
learning that take? place — cither learning democracy or learning in 
terms of technological interpersonal skills . 

4 I've hod a number of experiences that my be relevant here 
but I want to come to them o.ft&r I've asked a question . My own point 
of view in which I expressed a series of doubts this morning represents 
a very radical change from my first one . I really thought for a while 
that we loould have to pull right away from parents and institutionalize 
education . But the results I see in some parents involvement studies 
indicates that you cco\ go into it and do something with the parents , 

But in the Task Force Report we thought of the Parent and Child Centers 
as something distinct from the school . We tried to build a new kind of 
institutionalized neighborhood organisation here that developed an 
interdependency around day care centers and early childhood education . 

Wa let the child go to the school in the traditional fashion and 
aftentorde come back to ''thq center— this still may be advisable, I 
don't knew. But I've coma $vund tc> believe that the school itself 
should take over this function, that the school itself should become 
the neighborhood center, and should become the agency through which 
the interdepend&\oy develops , The school should take on the role of 
day care center for the little kids and so on . 

44 ' Let's take tuo points of view— those in favor and those who 
don't agrei (because we can build ' disagreement into the final report 
we want to make). Question, if in fact you see it either way,, what 
does the teacher in preparation need to be able to do in this way? 

4 You need different functions in the school . For instance, it 

.i • - _ ' - , 

aeons to no that Vniveraitioa in 30 far ae tfu>.y are coping or not coping 
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with the problems of the inner city, are forgetting what ■ they learned , 
after the Land Grant Act of a century ago , and after the Parnell Funds 
Act that developed the idea of home economics and child study centers. 
We're forgetting that what we developed and what wor'<ed in this century 
was a ey stem of extension education, country agents . 

** Forgive me — my one preoccupation is with t h* teacher , and for 
keep talking about the system and the organisation of the system. We 
have to ask the question; given the conditions that exist at the moment, 
to what extent can the teacher be trained to move towards the condition 

you envisage ? ^ • r • 

* ' Don't uct have here really a pivotal question? In a sense I 
would have thought that the sociologist# would have been concerned with 
this as one of their major purposes. That is, do you gc for alternative 
systems like we've just talked 'about, like the day care program, street 
academies etc. , or do you say that this is exotic and i*are and tlxat 
alternative systems do not have sufficient impact so you work through 

the major institution . to increase its thrust by getting structural changes 
in the systems that are meaningful? 

** I think this is a larger question, but I'm restrained at the 
moment by one particular powt--I l ve got a teacher with thirty kids, 
so what can she do about the thirty kids? And also (and this was the 
sociologists point) what can she do about the system. To some extent 
the eooiologiete would advocate that the teacher gets trained to 
appreciate the routes to institutional chctnge^so that they can come to 
function effectively as change agents. The question I have to ask then 
is; given the pai ticular point of view you take about the situation 
now and the prospective situation ae you hope it arises, what does the 
teacher need to get in order to be able to deal with either situation-^ 
either the constrained and restricted now or the somewhat more - 1 ' 
expansive and more optimistic future? ' '■ ' v 

* « tfkat is in the school as an organisation , as a body of authority 
would hav& to be changed and altered to give the \eacher . . < . . 

** ’ ■ 'No, rio:. «# . What can the teacher do about it? 

* That's a very different kind of question. I wonder if it't an 
artificial question. Peking what can the' indto teacher do about 
it is a different question from asking what can P.S. 14 do about it..... 
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is a different question from what can the ■ district do 



about it. 
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Yes. 



Or what Congress can do about it. . 

Yes. '• 

We' have to focus entirely on what the teacher can do about it. 

I've already noted the point that you feel that action in the 
other areas ’ is— maybe — more important.- 

* I think that a teacher who is forced into the kind of spot I 
saw them in in' Teheran* where they have sev&ity children in class , 

60-80 in the typical classroom situation, vender these circumstances 
all that a. teacher can be taught to try to do is simply cope — it's an - 
utterly impossible situation. 

* I've a suggestion. Given the present conditions, and while 
we would like to see a more and more effective socialisir^i process 
(and in some ways that's an impossibility for us too), it seems to me 
that one of the things you need to do is teach the teacher how more 
effectively to manipulate a>id use the vc^rious things that influence 
what goes on in the classroom. 

** O.K. 

* For example, parent involvement and commnity control and so 
on as a movement has a lot of implications for the classroom. This 
is because if a commrity starts to stand up in opposition to the 
school, the teacher's influence in the classroom can very easily be 
undercut. The teacher vho thinks she is dealing only with individual 
children or even groups of 30 or 36 kids in the classroom ( and that 
this has ho relation to what is going on outside, of course) is in 
difficulties. It seems to me that some knowledge about che relationships 
between whit goes on in tlte classroom and the sorts of things that 
frustrate her most what goes on in the community is something for 
teachers to know. 

* This carries with it the'nee<l to explicate what it is that 
teachers oan do in terms of alternative actions during the school 
day.' She starts out the day, and if we restrict here immediately to 
the necessity of peer support which is, I think, a very important 
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element, what happens to that teacher in terms of cutting dawn the 70% 
of tints that goes into disciplinary behavior--poseibly getting an 
inversion so that 70 or 80% goes into some kind of learning process. 

* by the use of behavior modification technics. For 

example Homin' e latest stuff. In his earlier work he found, on 
frequency of misbehavior in various classrooms, that it was in no 
way related to the amount or use of different kinds of punishment and 
disciplinary techniques , the thing that was highly predictive of the 
amount of misbehavior in a classroom was the teacher's skills in 
keeping control of the kids ' attention-keeping the kids interested 
in other words. As soon as the focus shifted to the disciplinary 
thing, then trouble occurred. Thi3 contradicts most teacher stereo- 

* Hot really. But you see as soon as you get toward law 

enforcement, you get less and lees learning and more and more problem 
children acting out. ' 

* This relates to what I was about to say a minute or two ago — 
about Marie Hughes ' 2nd, -3rd and 4th grades in Tuscon Arizona, and 
the open schools of the group in Florida. I went into an open Junior 
High School where there's not a room in the whole place. There are . 
open areas, fty friend's son ms assigned to take us around and he 
said; "gee Dad; I have to make a report to-morrow on this conformity 
study, and I can't read it, I've got to talk it, and I really don't 
have time to take you around. ' These two kids had worked out these 
data. They had read the literature— seventh grade. They had written 
about a 40 page paper. They had got it typed and they had references 
on it. And they were' too damn busy getting ready to present this, to 
be able to take us around. We wan* around ourselves and there were 
kids busy everywhere. Wo one paid attention to us. I saw the scene 
sort of thing in the infant sohools in England. 

* England's moving in the scene direction? 

* Yes. ■■ ■ ■ 

* Exactly what we have in our Harlem schools but we had. to go in 
and get parental help and. pull up the chairs and th'x>w them out .in the 
yard. It was a matter of getting assistants to say all right, we want 
to have discovery comers, and learning centers, and listening centers. 
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a library comer and a conversation comer and so on * And then the 
kids started to bum themselves on in active email groups * But with 
all the' readiness of the system , saying they were going to have 
individualisation of instruction , after two years of applying to have 
the desks removed (tixey couldn't be removed) we oust had to go and 
rip them up in many classes ourselves * The system disapproved and 
threatened punitive measures but 

* But there's another side ... This cptoup tint set up this Junior 

High has the parents feeling that the kids aren't l earning » They are 
not coming'' home with tne grades mt spelling tests, and arithmetic 
tests * That' 8 all the parents are familiar with * Now all the 
achievement test data indicate that they are moving way ahead of kids 
in the other schools in the district but the parents don't know this . 
The behavior is different from the behzvior they knew and they really 
have to cope with it* So the director has a real sensitivity training 
prose 88 for groups working with the parents * We've got a number of 
models of this kind , ^ 

** All right , to what extent are these models useful for our 
teachers going into the conventional situation? 

* I think that this is one place where most of the research that 

has gone on has not been surveyed *• It isn't something you can 
indoctrinate— maybe you could 

** Now, we're starting from scratch, with brand new entrants in 
teacher training and we've got four years to train them* 

* There are two techniques that teachers could use without going 
to the more extrema forms of encounter group to change the system* 

For example, particularly among disadvantaged kids, a big problem is . 
that they experience a lot of failure both cognitive and motivational * 

* * And they expect a lot of failure * 

A 1 wont to talk about that a .little later—these expectancies 
that those kids have . But I was going to say that what the teacher 
should do that has gooi social psychological data to support it, is 
for example,- dividing the kids into groups and having competition 
between groups, that involves some superordinate goal that is handled 
by-thc groups* > That it is something the group does in comparison with 
others is the thing that oomts rather t)kin thg, indixridual competition* 
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This decreased the possibility that failure is going to be- seen so much 
as a matter of individual inadequacy. Because it is what your entire 
group does that counts . This will increase the motivation for trying 
foV sUcoess because your group as a group is competing with other groups. 
This is somewhat similar to what happens in athletic teams , where, you 
find people trying hard- -where individual effort maximises the team 
effort and so on. One thing we know is that this type of cooperative 
effort takes away a lot of the 'fear that is involved when the Individual 
is engaged in some kind of task on his own. 

* Superordinate goals are also a very good source of motivations. 

There are two practical aspects for the teacher: (i) it's a sign of 

teaching failure if you have to have the total olass together and to 
give a lecture that involves everuone in the olass— essentially the 
teacher's role is more one of guidance 'ana responding to fairly 
relevant groupings of children in the Classroom, (ii) the other aspect 
that is very important is the teacher's awareness not so much of where 
the child stands in any academic hierarchy but the basic level of the 
individual child and the child's ino 'ements in terns of various kinds 
of cognitive measures. And it has to be in terms of the individual 
child, not In a comparison of one child with another child. 

** It 9 8 a question of hie oitn r'elativs behavior « 

* To his owr\ original porfomanoe. 

* ■ i can describe how l-kirie Hughes did this. She had little 
groups of six that planned a project— they were six year old Mexican-- 
Artierioan kids. They might go visiting their fathers and have their 
fathers describe in Mexican— Spanish— what they were doing. When the 
kids oak) back they each drew a picture of the outing. (By the way, 
this whole thing ttmed on vlanning.) It was planned on monday; 
re-planned on tuesday (when they made changes in it); typically conducted 
on Wednesday :' ; talked about on thursday in retrospect; •- the story was 
dictated on fridatj. The whole week gets organised in terms of these 
proj'eote and of course there's a bunch of stuff on phonics that goes ■ 
with it. But they 4 plan this thing find the kids write--dictate— their 
stories in English. ■ These are taken down on a typewriter and at the • 
same time they're' taken doWn on tape. 'Then the tapes are played next 
mondciy when the kids listen to the stories and oasm* about pronunciation 
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and the' composition of 'sentences as they go through. Now this project 
is laid out so you can show the kid hie performance over time: ”a month 

ago you only had about 3 lines, now your stories are 10 lines long ,f and 
so on* . * 

* We started doing exactly the same about 7 years ago and it worked 
beautifully till last year . Last year it all broke down . Every tape 
recorder was stolen three times . This is an aspect of the macro-social 
situation that Marie Hughes doesn l t face down there . But in the urban 
ghetto it 9 s an enormous problem. 

** The principle that I would like to take out of this is th'it 
there are devices which can be used to dernonstrate to children that they 
are achieving . Now, given the tendency for the teacher to want to 
get positive reinforcement for her efforts, and given what we know to 
be a teacher characteristic, namely that teachers do give special 
attention to the better kids, that they do tend to find a convenient 
excuse for dismissing the lower achievers, how can ve overcome this 
tendency? 

* How can you avoid the teacher taking immediate self -gratification 
from the perforrrcnce of her own pupils.? 

44 ■ ' --Yes. 

4 How can you get her to put a disproportionate effort into the 
efforts of youngsters who are possibly trying but not succeeding? 

One of the ways that this can take place is by avoiding the whole 
corrective feedback thing where you insist on an absolutely correct 
answer — th.it you examine whatever the response pattern may be end make 
an attempt to spend a disproportionate time with the youngster who is 
having difficulty with working out say, sounds, telling stories, 
verbalising, etc . The natural tendency of teachers seems to be to $<?.. 
to the youngster who can give the complete story, or complete the . 
story or whatever else may- be involved . Of course we want to avoid 
this and get the teacher to go to the child who is having the greatest 
difficulty. The other child will carry himself. 

4 1 * Can I take an example? This was in a school outside Leicestershire 

in the country- -lower middle class background, not lower class, they 
cere stx*lvitiQ people and the school ktas relatively now. • The juniors and 
the infants were together, by the Way, in the one great big area. 
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Nou the interesting thing that they had evolved there wae that the kids 
in the infant school who got into trouble and couldn't do something , 
didn't go to the teacher necessarily but they were steered to go to 
people in the junior school who were having trouble themselves, so that 
the younger children got guidance and also it wa3 a rewarding thing for 
the others to be asked to help. The kids who were having trouble with 
reading in the junior school were asked to help tfie kids who were 
\ down there in the infant school with reading problems. They have some 
''nice cases, whore the reading achievement level of the youngster who 
Vos' \8kod to help, jumps abruptly. 

* \l think one of the things that is relevant to the teacher training 
issue i^the simple question of how to use incorrect answers. This 
is something most teachers are abysmal failux’cs at. There’s a lot of 
solid work\n how to use wrong answers . Lot me give a concrete example 
from our moral education project. Our method is to use discussion with 
kids at different levels within the same classroom . We break the kids 
into groups of IS. Then we give them a dileimi and we argue about it. 

The stage II's argue with the I'e and the Ill’s with the II's. In one 
particular ghetto school we had the ordinary junior high school teacher. 
Ho takes one half of the class. He was exposed to stimulate discussion 
of the hypothetical problem. The question before the group on this 
occasion Was} " Which is worse, stealing from the government or stealing 
from a private person?" In the sect Ion that this teacher wae teaching, 
the group was equally divided between kids who said } "it e ’Worse to 
steal from the government because that way you're in big trouble'' 

(stage I) and others who said ; "it's worse to steal from a person 
because the government won't miss it anyhowd' So there a good 
stags I -XI argument going. Finally the teacher cut in and said; "the 
real point is that stealing is wrong’’ and he wrote WRONG on the hoax’d, 

•' The next question was one about an army officer in Korea ordering 
a man on a suicide mission. Again the kids got involved in a heated 
disoussion and our strategy would have been to clarify the stage I-II 
. ''thing. (After’ some of this goes on the kids enjoy the argument.) 

So the teacher says } " well } the real point is that the captain has tite 
authority", and he writes AUTHORITY on the board and 'underlines it. :t 
O That’s kind of extreme but it actually happen d. 
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** To what extent do the ideas that are being discussed presume 
a teacher rWith a certain level of cognitive development and at a 
oertaiy level of educational sophistication? It eeems to me that 
if you're going to play philosophy , you have to be fairly skilled r in 
philosophical thinking so that if, in fact you. are going to talk , 
about social consequences of different types of actions , you 're going 
to have to have a. fairly wide kind of education* This would need to 
include a certain amount of sociology, a whole lot of history , 
political science, economics and so on. Would you be willing to 
make any pronouncements about the kind of place that that sort of 
education coui*d legitimately be expected to take, given the need for 

m 

training in the skills of teaching anyway* 

* I suspect it's not a background, in philosophy* And as a matter 
of fact , cur elementary courses in psychology are not worth a continental 
dam — they're better not taken • But we could give a course that would 

be worth while * 

* One thing that it might be useful . to a teacher to be aware of 

is Hike' Beider eaus) that people have these simple 'naive' psychologies 
about how people operate* Wow, if tcacfiers are not trained in 
philosophical, psychological and scientific understanding of human 
behavior, i.ten they will 'nonetheless have some simple cognitive theory 
of the 'world— cognitive theory of behavior * It io important, I suspect , 
for teachers ‘ ho be aware that they have such a naive theory of the 
causation of human behavior and to know what it is, and to be aware of 
how they may be applying such corrmon-eenee kind of psychological theory 
to these tower close students * 

4 There's a question that you're asking bsre--what we were talking 
about before^that the blackboard courtroom to which teachers are 
exposed is practically and completely irrelevant to what's necessary 
in terns of competence* I would opt very strongly for oourses in logic, 
in general psychology , a good understanding of statistics and mathematics , 
J would feel that anthropoPigy would be extremely important, particularly 
urban anthropology-~Tnoet teachers are not taught to be adequately aware 
in any of these. ,, , _ , 

44 I hope someone will argue with you and if they won't, I will „ r 

O.K.? ' . .. . .. . 
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4 You do it first. • 

4 Before you start may I say something? I don't see how you can 
expect teachers to really teach without having a pretty good education . 

I grant you that our colleges are set up to-day so that they teach things 
in departmental compartirients . But I don't think a person can be a 
teacher without being reasonably well educated . 

4 Yes, but will any teacher have a chance to uttl'ize this broad 
education when they move into a culturally disadvantaged school where 
90% of the time is spent trying to keep order . 

44 Let m put this to you for what it's worth. Our linguists and 
our sociologists , and I Suspect you too , if the truth were told , don't 
necessarily enjoy teaching education majors who are not specialising in 
their relevant discipline. In fact, you feci they start with an 
initial disadvantage simply because they are rot initiated into the 
psychology culture. Now, given this kind of dissatisfaction, the 
solution that the sociologists and linguist offered wxs, courses in 
' Sociology for Teaching and 'Linguistics for Teaching In other 
wo) dd, they ixvited to make a wedding between the social institution 
of education and their particular discipline —one did not play the 
compartmentcilizing grxmzso much that the teachers never got to the 
relevancy of the discipline . Now does this kind of reasoning hold 
any appeal for you? 

4 You'd have a helluva time getting it taught and you'd have 
to have someone really very much interested in education. ' It so 
happens that I think that a lot of the stuff we teach in the old 
fashioned elementary psychology at the Arts Colleger level is completely 
irrelevant to what a person needs to know in industry or anywhere else. 

I can think of it as very important scientifically at the graduate 
school, but I would not teach the elementary course as m teach it 
. to-day* ' v V. ?V--' 

■ 4 ' -*r have a personal solution to this problem in my little moral 
• education 9 bag V In North Carolina, 'they put the kids who are majoring 
in education into the schools in the first year and then they run a[ 
year-long course on moral education for the teachers to stimulate 
thsit egos . and moral development. Vhat,they>do with those teachers 
in training is to get them to do the sam thing that we've been trying 
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to 'do at tiigh School and Junior- High School level— that is get them to 
argue with each other to stimulate the itext level of thinking • 

Development ic far from over at undergraduate school* The kids core 
quite open to development there. Once they've got dexp into the school 
system and they're a few years o' lev, they get locked in . J don r t 
know hew successful this will be. In other words, our teacher who 
wrote AUTHORITY cm the board is a kind of conventional example of what 
I call a stage TV 'law and order orientation 9 and I don't know what he 
can do at that point * 

44 You've suggested some experiences that may well develop the kind 
of 'withitne88' (to use a Kouninism) that you would want teachers to have. 
That's useful to us, we can build that into our program. Our program 
at the moment is so open, that any kind of procedure is possible . 

4 Can you teach ways of breaking down the classroom, as the English 
infant schools have done — so that your trainees can get experience in that 
kind of olaseroom as well as in 3ome other kittle? They can then compare 
these. 

44 $i+re. 

4 This I think would be gre'xt. I suppose I've visited a couple of 
hundred classroom in the course of the last 5 years and I can say 
that I've never seen a classroom with a teao^ier uv in front in which 
my coming to the classroom 'did not pro<iuoe a whole bunch of head turning. 

I have yet td see an individualised instruction classroom where your 
coming into it rakes a scrap of difference. 

44 Generally, are there techniques and skills that are relevant to 
developing this sort of an organisation • in the first place, and 
sustaining it? ■’ ‘ J ’ ’ ‘ * ‘ 

4 * ‘I don't know this--I don't know how it is done— I dorrt knew 
hoi) you ifould dd it* 

44 Our nept step in the project of course, onde. we've distilled 
all the wisdom that's produced, is to convert it to behavioral 
objectives. Ue will ask ou&elves the question, if this is what we want 
the teachers to be able to do, how ban wc organise courses for them so 
that \ 'com' out : of 'the' program i th these ski lls, ’abilities/ -tinder- ' 
standings etc. ” * v ‘ T ‘ : ' "' r v * . ' ■ * 5 ' *' ■ ' 

4 I would tMnfc &xrt vf that training \$outd be lo have participated 
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i>i f thu(X:]Qkilled teaehev\ in the organizing of that kind of a classroom— 
having paHicipat^Mtha, skilled teacher in leading or conducting ;• 
thing, kind of organisation. , . y - > . , • 

* , .;, v There Is an aspect of this tJiav does concern me. It calls for 

some relatively small groups in the trailing process and all of us at 
universities are getting directives from administrators to double and 
triple classes. Immediately, if you depend on dialogue you're thwarted. 

I teach logic through cognitive, discussions — setting up a lot of 
conflicting situations and discussing them, suddenly a seminar I have 
booked to hqve fifteen or twenty , has got 60 people in i t. 

*/ What dp you, do 7 about it? 

* , r , I don't want,, to face it— I just learned about it last week. 

** I (ipn’t belief# it can't he done though . ; . . v '■ . •, v 

4 . I* Id. just like to say though that it becomes increasingly 
difficult as you?. minimize individual participation. We worked with 
teachers at the M.A* level in training courses and we didn't meet 
with any difficulty but we never had groups of more than 20. But we 
found a diminishing effect as soon as we got to 30 and 35. r 

* *. , You've got. to do tiie.samc thing yoy’re asking your teachers to 
do. Ao.a.n&tter of fact, if I end.up next fall with a. batch of students 
rather fhgn my customary 15, I'm going to meet them once a week in a 
lecture and X*m going to put them into small gwups and I'll cppe into 
the, groups and pick them up. and set them ^situations to deal with. 

44 You know, you psychologists, iKrt*ld i }tclp if you developed .a theory 
of vicarious learning -rone. based on a model in .whioh the, learner is nop 
directly part of the S^R exchangs-^bepaus * this is wljat faq>pe>\$^in 
classrooms* Characteristically there is interaction between pppil^a. ^ 
and teacher or between pupil b end teacher , while pupi.le. <? through z 
are watching. Then we make assumptions about the extent to which , the : 
watchers; are identifying with either the stimulus source or, the 1 . ... 
response source. Anyway that's beside the p&int* . . . ■«./. ...v.v-'- 

A ... .. you'iv really getting at. an imports thing here and I can ,qefr 
some important related questiotys . , Fop example, what kind. of leoture 
material can: be presented in leoture /om ; utfthout lose, and what kind 
of skills demand partis fation, I have a hunch that for this logical ... 
~*gment stuff and this btiHnees gff^being^^e to ccpey.you^have to have 
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participation. You can't team how to do psychotherapy without having 
done some of it — and watched some other people do it. That's one thing 
in psyctiotherapy, students take tapes, taken of Rogers and listen to 
kis style. They then tend to experiment with i>arious roles portrayed. 
One who *s quite famous now acknowledges that Rogers woe his ideal, 
but after hearing him, realized that he couldn't play Rogers* role — 
it wasn't for him. So he became quite didactic but he learned how, 
from example. 

Apropos of this. Hall at Nebraska in FAueatumal Psychology as 
part of his Nebraska Human Resources Research, puts 150-200 youngsters 
from around’ the campus as leaders of triese teams in which a counselling 
relationship with someone in the community, using graduate students as 
team leaders • Now, what I see as a possibility in teaching is a course 
in developmental psychology at graduate level thav undertakes to do 
research in various lines and has the class com up with data . 

* Wilson in the University of California at San Diago-Ahtman 
Resources Institute — has been doing an essentially parallel task with 
reasonable success. 

44 what extent then docs the ' other than human interaction* 

fit into the model you have been talking about. For instance, what 

about learning about mathematics , the periodic table , content and so 

on? Where does programed learning com into this? Where does CAI 
. \ ' * . * ‘ ■ 
come in? Where do the other ritual form of learning— you know, books — 

come into it? ' ■ ^ ’ 

4 It*$ interesting you put books last. 

4 " Books are very important.' As we go up the age scale it looks to 

me as if this rion-partioipant learning becomes a bit more important . 

In nursery eohool age — at seven — when ohildren are beginning to produce 

ocnorete operation*, then discovering learning booh/ like the technique . 
T * ’■ . * ■ ; ' ■ 

Then onoe you get to high eohool, n lot of the stuff gay be done on a 

didaotio baeie. ’ ' • v ‘ 
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* ..... and a monastic baeie. * . , J - : 

* . ■ 

* ' And a monastic baeie— alone. P<w» instance there's no sense in 

learning a language in. lectures — one lecture and the rest of the time 

, h v * ■ _ » , _ ‘ • 1 - 

in the language labs is enough. ’ AS a matter of foot, in ohemietry you 
had better spend the time in the labs and in the library rather than in 
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this classroom. Probably the lecture is one of the poorest places to 

get -knowledge *■-■■■ . ■ , ... . . ■ ; • . • , 

s* Now to some extent our teachers of disadvantaged children have 
been trained by the system to rely on the lecture technique to carry ■ 
their message'. They don't have the ovher resources to call upon. ; 

4 . A re you saying they cqn't plvxnge? Shouldn't, your teacher ,, 

training train them to get tp little groups to get at developmental 
learning? 

44 What Itn getting at is, how far can they go? 

4 . ... Teachers ought to get training .in .information retrieval anl 

the utilisation, of libraries, generally speaking they do not. have that 
training. When they go into the professional field they do not know 
how to go back and get other kinds of information ox 1 formulate questions 
that can carry them back to bibliographies and information . 

4 Let me make a paint that I think is related tv what we're talking 
about. It's said, and I don't know whether the data vouches for this 
or net, that focus among lower class kids and particularly the boys, ... 
is likely to be move on motor • type behavior. Now all this obvious 
activity is interpreted by middle class teachers as indicating 
disruption, inattention end so. on.. Something of that kind oould possibly 
be exploited* -maybe by some sort of role play technique at this level. 

We were talking earlier of Bereiter : and Enqelman who. seem 
to have considerable success. Is this perhaps because the total 
response of the child is involved— they shout back, yell book the 
arwwsrs and so cm. The kid is not sitting somewhat passively— visually 
•responding with a book as middle class kids might be more prepared to 
do. Now, Sorenson at Washington has. done some very interesting stuff 
with .delinquents— a Uttla higher .than 1 st graders— and he found that their 
getting Auto violence a lot, - was because they,, did nop have, in their 
behavioral repertoire, r . the sortjs of social skills to deal with 



particular situations that they encountered.... 
* ....other than fighting. 




* ■ : .• Yes—thab is tbe appropriate responses — responses that would ngt 
get them into trouble. kJou knog a. pcligemqn. mighp e top. them just to ask 
a qyestum, and they might z'esponj ‘aggressively or hoatilely or something 
and. get into trouble i So he tiwifA&rt system, in which. simply organised 
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role play -situations providing alternatives. They go through ike things 
actually doting the thing out using verbal and, other responses. Then 
they discuss it , and discuss the consequences of this kind of behavior * 

The result is that they get behavioral responses in their repertoire and 
can discriminate amongst situations according to appropriate and in - 
appropriate forms of behavior. When these kids go back to their comunities 
and meet a tough situation similar to the type they practiced, they run 
through their repertoire , identify the situation and modify their 
(spontaneous) response accordingly. 

* •' That's very effective. We've been doing tfat with parents using 
a child rearing questionnaire and interviewers who go through the form 
Of behavior with the parents and role play various forms of behavior 
and discuss the advantages. And it proves to be a very powerful though 
simple weapon. ' 

4 'The principal difficulty is to discriminate the appropriate , 

* responses in a situation and to try to see the consequences 

of one type of response over another. So in this actual motor practice 
of the situation , the kid can see this and give back > Now if in fact 
the lower class kids are more active , motorically, don't sit still....* 

4 I've supported that kind of data but I don't think it's true 
anylonger. : ** 

4 However, it is true that sometimes some learning situations involve 
more moioric action than others • 

4 t-- r< * We should also consider the fact that kids, particular kids learn 
better when there is an cf fcotive ^notional relationship with the teacher * 
''Sure. ■■ * , \ *■' 

* There's data to support this > • 1 ! 

4 Im't that more true of the younger kids than the older ? 

4 So, if you look at at least tnoof the programs that have been 

very -effective in changing behavior, changing values and actually in 
bringing about some change in skills too, you will find they have' 
created a situation in which there is high identification on high 
motional relationships between the individual and the * teacher V V 
4 I think the important thing is the^ idmtification,' the close 
emotional Mlatioriship you have 1 With another individual or with the, group. 
4 *'‘*' f: ifhat I want tb "toad id htit* is that ± think that c uf of the' 
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difficultid^-'i^-haM in teaching disadvantaged children is that we have 
too many fertile teachers. So that identification/ particularly for the 
boys is more likely to be more difficult, and is less likely to occur . 
It *s interesting that in England they still have mle teachers. 

44 In New Zealand nearly 50% of elementary school teachers are male. 
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* We don % t think it's very important having male teachers in terms 
of the identification data. The evidence for the developmental 
influence is kind of uneven — it r e difficult to generalize from . I feel 
that more important than that y there are quite a few in spots round 
the country (I can think of 60 or 60) where there are really successful 
female teachers in the same kind of context. But they do get away from 
the passivity model . It seems extremely important in that the youngsters 
do have opportunity to walk around — a certain amount of location -freedom. 

* Let me nuke one point. There is one thing to indicate tliat 
achievement learning etc. is facilitated when teacher-pupil sex roles are 
congruent — particularly among males , where masculine sex role identification 
is apparently quite an important thing . There's data to indicate for 
example , that the difference found between. rules and females in 
arithmetic can be completely eliminated when the contort of the problem 

is made appropriate for the femaleu . 

4 Which indicates perhaps that the teacher should know something 
about the content of the roles that are being taught. ' 

4 There 9 s an example of this given by John Brewer in Pittsburgh- - 

it worked very successfully while he was a teacher. He set 'up a kind 
of economic flow chart dnd he taught mathematics on the basis of the 
characteristics of the ccrrmmity. And all classes }iad to come in with 
reports with statistical overlays and what-have-you. . It worked 
successfully while he was an assistant principal and while he was 
principal. . But when he got promoted up to the first blacks deputy 
superintendent, he lost control of all this and*the school went down 
immediately. ■ * “i * ; ,4 '• • c < * ■: 7 " . *■ ’ i :*c. v 

4 ' Tn other itordif, he was really having some of t}*e input into the 

decision-making process of teaching. ■ r /• * > •. i • ■ 

4 n blght--the pooerful input of one manV-v ' • VY* ■ 

M * Will you respond to an implied ohall*n&h I gave / ecrlier. fou 
mentioned the importance of an affective relationship hep# ten the children 

73,,;. 
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and ihe teacher* Now, I'm suspicious (i) because that ' e conventional 
education mythology' anyway, and (ii) because of some comon sense 
exampieQT -80 I would like to be straightened out please . There are 
teachers who are obviously disliked in the sense that they're regarded 
as unpleasant, and seen in ihe classroom as anxiety generators . But 
in fact they're effective, and they're acknowledged by the pupils as 
effective— the pupils say ; "we learn there 11 * Now question, is my 
example insufficiently systematic to be worth taking into account, or 
is there something here that ought to be talked about? 

* Well, let me say this. Pleasantness -unpleasantness is not the 
only variable. There was a Massachusetts study where they showed that 
the rate of behavior problems, anxiety problems and psychiatric problems 
rose sharply as children went to certain teachers. These teachers 

were real mental health hazards to the children- -when they came out 
the problems disappeared. 

Now I also know from personal experience with my Mss Gates in 
4th Grade . She was firrrt, she was ‘ demnding , but she was fair. You 
didn't feel she didn't like you— but she was unpleasant, she wasn't 
m uch fun to Work with. 

** The reason for my question is, if we pursue the idea that the 
teacher as it wew has to be an affect generator, and the teacher 
widerstmdably doesn't like some kids or feels negatively towards the 
olass, we also run the risk of promoting intense guilt feelings in the 
teacher . It seems to me (if my diagnosis is correct) that there's 
something We Cart be doing about that so the teacher can both do what- 
ever she can do to generate affect but doesn't have to get psychologically 
up-tight ‘about it if sometimes it's beyond her. 

* I would, rmks a distinction between affect (bid something that 
we can call 'engorging* * i would say the teacher has to be able td 

' engage 9 the kids in some fashion. Arid it may mean that engagement 
is associated with a certain amount of cautious inspect, rather* than 
d high and positive regard. In Other words, the children can't keep 
from somehow getting involved in the situation, it seems to mo to be 
a reasonable g-jaU And to teach trainees ti> engage the kids i ' That 
doesn't necessarily mean that tkd kidM^ uave to tike them . loti cm ke&p 
graduate students engaged, tosy, ' prcxttidiivs and learning , even without 
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this kind of affect. '.I think the- affect notion ie a very slippery one . 
I'm not sure that high .positive affect is really what you need although 
I've seen it used very effectively with, 1st Grades 3 and .very young 
children . , But in fact the. teachers used it to get the kids hooked 
into the system so that they could then teach them. 

* I think that there is very minimal empirical data on the 
positive or neutral side of affect . But on negative affect— perception 
by the child of discrimimting or bigoted behavior * particularly in the 
inner city— you do got supporting evidence. This is when the teacher 
becomes a mental health hazard. . . . 

' . In the , last few days I've, been interviewing 50-60 youngsters and 
30-40 teachers. Those youngsters could spot every single teacher who 
was prejudiced and who had. a very low expectation for the functioning of 
the child. Their response was* predictably: r why should I do t anything 
for that teacher s I don't get any credit for it anyhow". . 

4 • What you've saying reminds me of .an experience I had as a post 
doctoral fallow. I had. a group of students as patients and I was 
getting estimates of .what . they, thought they could do on various, tasks , 
and seeing whether they would fail or improve. I una getting these 
reports ahead of time and as we went over the things I got from so many 
of thert^ th$ fact that I was so disappointed that they didn't do well . 

I didn't know I was oomunicating this. I had a young psychiatrist 
interview^ these people and this »da8 the thing that they kept listening 
for — that it was disappointing to me that they didn't do well. As a 
mtter of fact this was the result of some kind of corrrrunication although 



I didn't know what I was doing . j ; ,.r .... . . . . • .. . 

4 Do you know that Wiley's study of high school lower class kids . 
matched with middle class kids on f I.Q. and matched chronologically and 
academically and so on? It shows that lower class children except those 
kids with very high T.Q.'c , all wulerestimted their performances by a 
large, amount, { ( 0 , . v ,,. * 0 ^ . v •*, •/ 

4 . i, When it comes to the question of what to teach teachers^ it seems 

to me that one useful thing would be to give , them a variety of . 
experiences. And these would imbeie a fair t amount of research into m 
what failure can actually do. The trainees could be put into situations 
O where they themselves had the same kind of experience i 
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* 'The point to get across I think , and this is related to the 
sensitivity thing, ie to somehow get the teachers to understand at 
ot her than at a cognitive level, what it's like to be a failure — 
especially under circumstances when despite anything you might do, yon 
will fail . I've heard a couple of black leaders talk about this when 
asked about teacher training programs and what they thought should be 
done . They said, the first thing (and this applies to researchers a3 
well) is to be sure that white man or woman is put down so severely in 
some encounters that he h^ows what it is like. And this ie a conscious 
tactic they use . I don't know how far it would take you— and this is 
relevant to the sensitivity training point — same kind of experience 
that helps them to have a little bit of empathy for these sorts of 
expectations of failure seems advisable . . 

** Is there any work on sensitivity training that is relevant? 

* The University of Chicago did some training of young adults in 
vole playing techniques and so on— not too different from the kind of 
thing we were talking about earlier — role practice kind of thing * 

But this role playing with kids is a shifting from the spectator to the 
actor . For example , some stuff has been done with hyper-active kids 
who can't sit still — setting the task of sitting still as a game to play 
in a situation . Then they watch the other kids through a one-way 
vision screen and they get to see what they did wrong and SQ'on. In the 
study they got the kids to role play attention and they got remarkable 
results with this kind of thing . 

Another thing we were talking about earlier was 'what to do about 
kids you don't like, so as to speak, -There are all kinds of things 
from the Pygmalion effect onwards- -that we can talk about. . It -would be 
necessary to acknowledge the foot that there are kids that teachers 
don't like. The problem ie to cope, with it instead of treating it, as 
a forbidden topic about which we must moralise in all kinds of ways. % .. 

* . . That sort of thing is coming, on. At a Denver T.T.T. meeting 

I was talking to this point and someone said that it was unthinkable 
that a teacher could be anything but professional in her relationship 
to a child . My jaw dropped then I told them the facte of life . You 
know, everybody who has been practicing psychotherapy sooner or later > 
looses his patience somewhat. And as a matter of fact, some of the 
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most advantageous things come from such' lapses f**om the professional 
attitude ' • - - ' • ; r -' ' '■* .*'■■■* 

** Our educationists reported this ; again tmecdo tally, about the 
times .at which they got through to people , They often got through 
when they were mad „ 

* I was going to say that this empathy training things > the 
T-graup and sensitivity group methods and so forth 9 are supposed to 
do that and they are being used with increasing frequency in schools 
both with teachers and pupils but I think they don't work really . 
Research from T-groups- -where people are completely honest with 
each other , where you tell the person ' exactly what you thinks has not 
been shown to he effective in changing behavior , 

* It changes verbal reports , 

* • Yes. ■ ' *• * -V ' 



* 'I know one study which does show significant effect of T-group 
training on moral judgment levels with students associated with very 
young adults in T-groups (and a control group). And the significant 
change ms downwards. There uaa a slight regression’, 

44 You intimated you wanted to say something about expectations, 

* I fust wanted to record that I believed the expectation effect . 

44 Self -fulfilling prophecy? 

4 We vould'ftll agree, wouldn't we, that these expectations that 
others have for a comunicmt group influence behavior . 

* There 's a study not like Rosenthal ' s one , but a long term 

folloo-itp of patients who as children were pro-echinophrenio , to see 
if they're how in hospitals or hot . It was found that there were 
therapists who were systematically sending children to the hospital. 
These turned out to be the psycho -analytically oriented therapists 
who had a consistently pessimistic negative view of how sick the kids 
were. * ; " ' * ' 1 ‘ ■* “ >v - Y/ - v ’ 5 ' ^ ■ ’ 

4 Fiedler did a follow-up and showed a similar difference between 
the psydho-ahalytical therapist and the psycholog cal therapist • 

4 ^'VT should add that the other study Men* t been published because 
it would be possible to identify the therapists. : 

4 This is why therapists were resistant in the early days when 
Rogers closed himself to tape r.toording. They were apprehensive of 
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the implications of exposing themselves . 

4 You bioo, that Mas predicted in that hook on concepts of positive 
mental health by Brewster Smith, Marie Jahoda and Stuart Cook. 

4 Davis who is at Hebrew University in Jerusalem has done an 
extension or repetition of this pygmlion effect study cad got it. 

44 I have down here the word 'motivation' ; partly because confronted 
by psychologists this is a salient word for me, and partly because we 
mentioned earlier the importance of motivation. Are there points that 
ought to be covered that have riot been covered about this? 

4 Well, we really started to cover one point in some detail — . 
reinforcement and what the teacher ought to know. Do you want the 
kinds of areas that teachers ought to know about? 

44 Tell me from what you know about motivation, what sort of ... 
information, experience and understanding it would profit a teacher to 
have, flow much is enough for the teacher to .deal with , whatever 
tivabioh is? ' 

4 There f s not enough knowledge and agreement in the experts to do . 
this right ♦ 

4 There are some simple things it seems to m to be worthwhile to 
talk about. One is that motivation is net something that simply 
resides in the child apart from what the teacher does. That's what I 
meant by f engaging 9 earlier. Some people talk apout say, curiosity, 
as though kids were about half full or two thirds full or so on. It's a 
fraction of the situation the teacher provides . It might be worthwhile 
at this point for the teacher to know something about the reinforcements 

,i . » • . ’ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

and contingencies set up in most lower class and middle class homes..;.. 

4 Or the absence of them. : 

4 Yes the behavior of the child is not in terms of time, and 

tho usilal contingencies related to the behavior of the mother nearly 
as often as it is in the middle class home. So one of the things the 
teacher has to do, is to be aware that kid# are not as easily controlled 
by the emit dues that she gives . This is because that sort of system 
of expootcnoles , fchrti wfcafc I do oill result in. what somebody else does, 
and vioe versa, isn't as veil established. . .. 

**** (Chorus) Iasi *• ' ' , ..... f ..,. ... 

* I think She needs to know somethin about the .single rqini-eehedules 
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of reinforcement that Skinner has talked about , given the small amount 



class earlier .and things ,of that sort. She will also for er mple, give 
these rewards when the kids are uneasy with the effec J thc^t she 'a 
reinforcing this kind of nonproductive behavioi . 

4 Well, actually a lot of that is cognitive too. Tr, l. acker should 

think of it as a learned competence. 

A Another element here is that in the lower class ho<ae there is often 
insufficient elaboration and orientation to the kind of specifics that 
are desired in the behavioral schedule . A teacher can be more mxire of 
the importance of orientation , It f s like when you give a testi: g , 
schedule with instructions to children who have not had testing 
experience. You just have to give more examples and you often have to 
spend more time in the orientation process. I think the same goes in 
terns of play activities or in terms of reading activities. Very often 
teachers assume that orce they have r.nde an utterance it will have been , 
perceived and comprehended. Usually she wi-ll have to anticipate that 
this is not necessarily the case. This doesn f t mean that she has to 
be redundant but it means she might have to find, different formate in 
order to get across essentially the same point. 

AA , She needs to learn differing ploys. 

A Also I think that Marie Hughes was very clever in this idea of 
timing --re fining, doing recalling, cold then oper'iting on the thing * 

The hide could begin to thing in terns of the whole week with the 
operation — kids who had never thought of anything more than 10 minutes 
ahead * They anticipated into the future and looked ’lack at it after-wards . 
AA These were disadvantaged children? 

A They were indeed — ttexiem- American children. And what is more, 
they had to remember all this stuff in a foreign language . 

AA Thi$ is really delayed gratification. . 

4 \ , . I don 9 t like delayed gratification- -I like to see the whole thing— 
they organized theirtimeand their planning into a whole span, 

A , v I # w written about this extensively and it comes down to certain 
specifics. The teacher has to put on the board or some place, the total 
week—monday to friday divided into hows. She has to put up the 



of rewards the teacher his available for example, like getting out of 




O xrioys kinds of activity that .would take place. For example, she has 







to Oflk..t&0 iV ohi'j<J on Wednesday* what happened on mcmday * aek irfiat to 
anticipate . on friday, and so on* Thetx^she has to do certain kinds of 
planning for what happens on friday and have the children discuss 
contingencies that may take place , These might be in terms of weather 3 
transportation * alternative discussions * and what have you , But 
there's a kind of gestalt— a global presentation that's available for 
the child so the. child has somp fariliar parameters to start bouncir^g 



against . . \ . ,, , < 

4 . There* 8 a good deal of wc>rk on behavior modification * operant 

conditioning in classroom management that seem to be quite successful, 

I would think that teachers ought to know this . They would have to 
drop the notion that somehow they have been converted to some kind of 
cult position. They need to know it as a technique available for use . 

44 You mentioned references, 

4 r Weaker at Illinois * Charlie Madson, Ham* and Baird at the 
University of Kansas, <, 

4 Also people at Stanford have been doing stuff on self-reinforcement 
4 Fut : that's imitation spiff . 

4 Not the imitation stuff itself but the children's use of celf- 
? dnforcement schedules • ■ 

4 t You.co.'ld illustrate these too with this business of using 

■ - . > - • • • X. ■ 

performance now measured against performance six weeks ago . 

4 Particularly if you use video tape and you play it back , 



4 - Marie Hughes business of how many lines you did . There's 

another principle in motivation and that is, teachers should be very 
much concerned about avoiding putting their own demanding value schemes 
against those of the parents, Marie Hughes has been faced with the 
fern* that she 's been teaching English to the lower class Mexican 
pdKlation. and the Mexicans in that area have been accusing her of 
neglecting their, Mexican culture (although you could never get the 
parent# to complain about this)* She hxa however, done some very 
clever things , Or,e of them is to hove the oh\ Viren go to where 
fathers are working and go. inpp the neighborhood to investigate 
characteristics of the neighborhood and eo on. They're also used the 
technic of fielding potes home with the kids about the very fortunate 
things they have done * As a result, the menber of Mexi<ym-AmeHcans 
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who come bo the parent- 1 cachet meetings is really very substantial in 
these sdhools, whereas in the ordinary schools, almost none of them 
ever comes* 

* ■ One specific tendency that does result in a good deal of 
behavior modification, is to take a videotape of a teacher, and then 
play it back during a seminar. Four fifths of the teachers will say 
"no, I didn't do that " and furthermore, when you ask what did they 

do next, they will predict different behavior than what they actually 
did. tihen they get back to the classroom, and this is the fascinating 
bit, they start modifying their behavior. 

* You mean if the person didn't do what she thought she did, the 
very focussing on the event led to modification subsequently? 

*’ Yes. And then if you stop at various points and you ask ; "and 1 
what did you do next? Tt with great frequency, they will predict that 
they handled the situation in a different way that is closer to the 
textbooks than to the actuality of their performances. 

'* Xn other words, you face them with a discrepancy? 

* Exactly , and then discuss the mture of the discrepancy. Self- 

correction seems to follow — it's a powerful device . 

** Can I take it that there's consensus on the idea that teachers 

should be exposed to a variety 6f different tactics and strategies 

so they have a repertoire to chose from? 

A Yes. 

* ' Alcdg'tiith this point of the situational determination of behavior 
should go with it the lack of predictability of the good and the bad 
traits in kids. In other words, relay to your trainees the fact that 

a 'gCoct or bad' child (using psychiatric terminology or moral terminology 
or any kind of terminology) isn't perpetually so. Such ratings will 
not predict td a year or two years later in school. The doctrine that 
children have flxSd characters and personalities is wrong. To judge 
them ad charaot&ristioally good or bad or so on, meets with severe . 
limits in dc<wnaoy. Host teachers sem to have these notions, the 
longitudinal evidence on personality development indicates that very 
little predfdtaHUty of this kind is warranted. 'Which means primarily 
that we are 00 i\cerhed with kids the teacher 'finds as bothersome or bad 
in some way or another. 

\ 
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4 -* r ;* if you ^ of predictability the old 

character education investigation of Hart shorn & May gives it. 

4 There are some thing s that are consistent though — such as 
energy level . 

4 Temperamental things—but not 9 good or bad 9 . 

4 * This means that the teachers may be reading good and bad into 

things that are temperament and energy. So the kid who can , t sit still 
is more likely to get into confrontation with the teacher, not because 
he f e bad but because something he does bugs her. The apparent 
consistency in both good or bad then may have its roots in some other 
characteristic of the child . \ ■ 

4 v ' Yes. * •• «■ v-'. ■■ ... , . .. ' /. «. 

4 This 'would mean that teachers should riot only learn what to do 
with children they don f t like but also to find out what it is that they 
don't like in the children. v - V ' .. ■ ‘ 

4 ■- Yes . ^ C Vl <‘ : • ■*. C v'\.. . { 

4 - ■ ‘ . .Y essentially it is to learn about themselves, to know what 

it ib that bugs them. ■ Y v . * . 

4 : The point is that the behavior of these kids is very much 

influenced by situational factors rather than some inherent ahtost 
inevitably consistent type of behavior . The teacher should bo well 
aware of the great variation in behavior. There's some teser 'h that 
shows a fantastic variation in aggression within the classroom, in 
the playground and at home. ; *' , v ► - f < /\. 

4 ‘ Paterson A Ergen. I think you would want the teacher to / 

know that loWCr class disadvantaged children are not . so homogeneous as y 
we sometimes assume. A lot of other people have shown that within the \ 
'homogeneous 9 lower class category -(deprivation index etc.) there is 
much differentiation i It would be an easy error for teachers to fall 
into, which they Might not fall into if they were going to 4 middle 
dlass b&hboli ^ v V-. r i vi /, ,Y- 

4 Let me come back to a point I made this morning, fie have a v 
tendency to talk about tfra lower class as if it were black. Many of 
the things we have been saying here woUUh't apply tosMexioan-^fictin s 
kids' whdeC tCff^r^nt and ^ in the classroom are : quite 

different* f *' -vY ; yV- - v. .• .. 
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But the principle applie.s/io^on’t it — be aware of temperament and 
response levels? ' i- ■ ;- * ; V . ? : . a v ■ 

* YeSi but there 9 e variability that my exist within it. 

** O.K. 

* There r 8 one point about this idea of the culture of poverty and 
80 on that 9 8 relevant. Whose notion is ’value stretch 9 ? Lee Rainwater 
mentions it—Rodner, Hyman Rodrter. Its implication is that the values , 
and therefore possibly the behavior's , of the. lower class overlap with 
that of the' middle class. Middle class values are not rejected but 
because of ‘the pressures and exigencies of everyday life , they are 
stretched to accommodate a wider range. 

* Could I come in here with one other thing? When you are training 

teachers , my feeling ie that they ought to visit and see what things are 
being done in their own and other system-see other teaching models. . - 
They ought to see different operations and some of the people who, are 
dealing effectively . They ought to see people like lorry Duncan in the ■ 
olasereotii " He’s a rnstet at handling, tucking a kid under his arm and 
carrying on vit h another thv»g over here . And he 9 s a master at planning 
operations for responsive environments too. Then there is the group at 
Kansas . a ■ . . * *:■ ■ ♦. 1 . • >• ‘ 

4 What group 'at Kansas? • ; '<• ■ v \ v >. 

* ' They 're dll Skinnerians over there but they 9 re doing things ip . 

class* v ■ << . > .• •. .■ . 

* John Baier . You ought to see Ham. I haven’t seen Ham, I’ve just 

heard about him. But what I hear he does is, he gets these adolescents 
who are problem makers , terrific problem makers* and he 9 s got them in..,,. 
they" get them out of jail and that sort of thing and they point out that 
you’ve got to { learn and they use a couple of fellows here playing chess 
and if he does a certain number of these problem . 3 he can go and watch . 
these guys play chess, and watching playing chess *e one of the most 
effective reinfcrcers they’ve got. Hew wlo the hell would ever thittk of 
that? f f ' - r - </ ’> v . ■ /. . ; t :\ 

* \ Then there’s Richard Brotman, the sociologist who works with 

drug addicts, alcoholics +~very effective * v ^ . V • ; n v 

4 Mu The principle that I’m advocating is that if teachers could se*> . 
these things and see people operating, then tfxey can talk about it. 
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44 ’ ’ O.K. Our plan ie to set up a variety of instructional situations 

so that people can do just what y<ru suggest . ' * - 

4 We're not presuming to know all the answers at the moinent . 

44 And we've seeking out only what appears to he the beet information 

at this point in time . ■ ■ ^ ! > ■ * ' ' ‘ 

* Of course the * whole business of research and development will 
have to go on indefinitely . (The idea of the administration closing 
c wn on research and development now makes me sick.) 1 r - ] • ’ 

4 After so many years of work, it's really tragic. 

44 There (ire two other questions that I would like to ask. The 

first one I think may. be dealt with fairly readily because it's been 
touched on already and that's your response to the Jensen article. 

Do you think that everything that was needed to be said has been said 
in the responses that have besn made so far? 

4 By the two gentlemen here you mean , and by the other people, 

44 Bight. Ie there anything else that needs to be added to the 

general responses? ’ ^ " : '* ’ 1 * 

4 ‘ tk> you know that Jensen has published a new formulation 

of hie thinking in the Journal of Educational Peycfiology. However, 
though both the basic premises and eonb of the elaborations may have ' 
validity, they're independent of the antecedents. 

4 I think the only thing I would want to add, ignoring the race 
difference issue, yes, obviously there 'c a very strong genetic and 
environmental determination of individual differences in I.Q.—hcto high ^ 
one doesn't have to go into. But J . % e notion that the I. Q. tests 
represent the total domain of cognitive and intellectual O&paoity 
is me that we would also want to question and. I .. . 

4 Scientifically, the last word describing the individual's v 
cognitive dc ain is a long way from being said. ‘ ’ * - 

4 ^ Jensen's argument ie that the genetic tddding is the whole story ' 

or a eubetdritial part of it, "* ] i * 5 ; ' ■ v . ■ ■ 

4 * tes, but it isn't So. For instance, you can g*t disadvantaged 

kids tho are doing quite Well* oh some say, criteria of intelligence ' ' 
but for sMo'reasdn or another are i not doing well on others'. It seems 
to me the teacher should heivo ebrSe sophisticated notions abdut general 
cognitive develdpstint. ‘ * * - j ‘ * * j v - * ■ ■■ •' - 
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*. / v .- Welly hell' 8 belle. You kngw what thee* things imply otherwise--* 
their inferiority is biological . They can do nothing to overcome it. 

They're doomed. v «v*. >J- j : : v - - V * .* ■ 

,* V : The rigidity, that Jensen has put into the thing is just not 

warranted , and the reaction of the blacks against it and the reaction of 
those who felt a certain amount of sympathy toward blacks is quite 
wxder^tcoidcble because in a sense , this puts the blacks in a completely 
impossible position . v , >, \ v .. 

4 That's a box without any air holes. , i: . r ,,^ v 

* That '8 right. It's really an air tight o~ge. Sure there's a 

genetic factor. There are plenty of genetic bases . for. individual 
differences. There! & no question about it. But to talk about social glass 
based upon genetic constitution is utter nonsense. There are vari-ed 
effects of social class, race qnd the specific dcprivational. tyjje 
factors.'.... •, V;, \ ■, .> ... v .-., •; . j..\. 

** All right. Thank. you. One lapt question. Throughout we have 
talked as if the requirement prescribed by the school is fair and 
• reasonable but, you know , the school system itself has its own mystics , 
rituals, and observances. Aiid of course it ’has the power. J presume 
that \we should not take it as understood that the school should hot be 
subject to changes that will improve the instructional program or .the ,, 
methods used? \ \ ' ■*. . 

* and the content % and the administration system,, and the 

evaluation system, and so on. •/, •.,/ v* : \ 

< Teacher, rmy I make one point? . May the testing situation be 
changed , because insofar as you pit child against child in the judgement 
of the quality of teaohbig and put individual against .individual* you 're 
putting a mlftnotion into the teaching process . t ■ v. , , . ( 

4 You'll put ET$ out of .business. , • . . ■ 

4 I don't give a dam. Let p* reminisce a minute. I used to say 
to the undergraduates at Brown and the graduate students at Illinois 
that first of all I was an expositor and I'd be as interesting as I 
could— I'd do my beet on that score. ~ Second, that I was a slope driver . x 
and I would give lots of • exams and give them . f*sq}iently because I did . ( , 
not beligve that people cam. with a built .in motivation (I t vas a gooq 
Freudian up until 1956 and I would not assume that they Jwd a thirst 
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for knowledge bUfr'I had to put in a drive factor )* Well, that meant 
competitive grades and after every friday quiz , I'd put the percentile 
ranks ■ down on the ee scores because < we, ... . I did this for years . 

I dtdrt't understand what Hunter was telling me . I really didn't 
understand when he used to sayj "none of you is competing with anybody 
else. You're only correcting against yourself. You're graduate students. 
Nobody here is going to bo tossed out because he doesn't compete . If 
you can do Ju&t the ordinary standard work on the basis of your past 
.record, you deserve a Ph.D." Re would make this point and he really 
meant it. Re didn't compare people but I did. I've got to admit that 
when I go back to teaching a big group of people I still don't quite know 
how to handle this damned thing. Next year I have to find ways of 
doing it and I'll try to use some kind of performance measure of intrinsic 
motivation. This is why I'm looking for defining indices of quality or 
a level of performance , defining indices that I don 't have to use to 
to compare one individual against another on some churned score. 

* Well , that has its problems too, as contrasted with individual 
type competition. 

* Sure, what doesn't? 

* You've got to define what your goals are* You have to define 
and specify what it is you're trying to get the child to learn and 
then if he learn it, give him an A. I know someone who is doing this 
in a graduate course in educational psychology . he specified for the 
semester -j>hat ho wanted the kids to learn. All of them learned it and 
he gave them all A r 3. Re was used to the notion that tJieie should be 
some distribution of grades so we asked him and I y^emember he said; 

"look, I set these as the objectives. Everybody reached them. What 
can I give somebody who has learned everything I asked him to learn?" 

* I think teachers need to knew that the Binet and the Otis were 
set up as devices to select out some people, to select out the 
retardates whom the school couldn't handle. They were not designed for 
any other purpose than predictive selection and they are very strong 

in this argument . Otherwise there are teachers who always retreat to 
tests for individual diagnosis . 

* Oh sure. 

* Well, the psychologists cfo..... 
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Itx*l«at08 d dWM'a educational progress is 
buitt'bk the earrie rationale tie the test that's designed to eeleot-- .. 
gome notiotiof ribm. And of course, the w hoik standard psychometric^ r .. fJ 
rationale is based oh selection procedures, spreading out the individual 
differences. "That can never provide a procedure for assessing 
educational inputs dr the effectiveness of education or anything like 
that. YOu need a different device for that, ; x . • v 
m - Are there any titter things that you fad you would like to say 

at this point? / Vl \ •* \ ” ! - 

* ' • : I want to Say that there* s a lot left for you to. do-and good. luck 

\ r.) ■ .V : v \ * , . v ;>•! * */"' 5 * ■ - <•*■. '• i'* 

' v\ V ? *- / 1 *U. *, 1.*^ *: .V ' ‘ 

. r . v\- ; . v> /-*:* C ■ / > V ■ ‘ 

"* k ; ‘ r - i ./'t v *. v- ) ■:;* / ‘v. V ■■</* ' . •' ■' 

■ ■ • ‘ O . ‘ 7 V\ ■*. :;7 : :■ S , y /’ *v /, . •' 
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-w , ;/ SECTION II ... r 

^ }l V This section contains the greater part of the material abstracted 
during the literature search* The i'ems are presented alphabetically 
(by author) according to the following convention. The bibliographical 
data comes first. tJext comes a brief descriptive statement of the 
nature of the item. Then, under "A", are listed any data supported 
points, or any points knothi to be data supportable. Under "B** are 
listed assertions made in. the source material but which appear to be 
data free. Recommendations made by authors follow, under the "C 11 
heading. Finally, whore the abstractor has seen fit, some comments 
are listed under ,f D These mostly indicate what other information is 
contained in the source item. 

It will be remembered that the abstractors were graduate 
psychologists and their .psychology orientation, as. \72 intended , will 
have influenced their judgements, RofWever, an educational requirement 
placed on [them served to. focus their attention also* j T e required the 
searchers to base their selection on whether or not they, as psycologist 9 > 
felt the information before them could be thought to be germane, even 
remotely germane, to the teacher of urban di&advantaged children. In so 
far a9 they thought that there was information here that the teacher , or 
the trainer of teachera, of disadvantaged children ought to know or 
appreciate, they were to included it. •<. * : 
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Each, G.R. j, v Father-fantasies and" father- typing in father-separated 
children," C hild Development , 1946, 17, 63-80. 

study npnaajly. adjusted schoolchildren, ages 6-10, of average 
Y.n frt>m lover middle-class, urban background in Cleveland whose 
fathers wbre hway In Ar*y from 1-3 years 4 < 1 ' - 

A’/i. When' strong* emotionally conditioned drives are expressed in 
^ fantasy, the percentage of , reproductive, realityr-simulating 
fantasies is lowered. 

1. The father-abserit group ‘ 1 • 

a. had a preponderance of eterotyped. family. fantasies about 
leisure time, And living room recreational activities, 

* <b. iksa aggreAsiofc fantasy toward whole family and subject 
child, 

c, father was^less ofte». recipient of mother's hostility, 

- d. father 1 nWbt seen as in Angry mood r * ' 

5 ; 3 f -Affectionate fanta$ lea for and from the father were higher . 

in father-absent subjects, who had fewer av* j^itAtive 
fantasies. *" • r ‘ * ’ 7 

4. Boys shoved Dorp aggressive, girls pore affectionate, stereo- 
typed responses « 

l I 5. Children had ^ ambivaleht r aggtessive-Affectionate father 
. : ■ t fantasies where material .father^ typing vaa deprecia^iye c . f < 

C. Further study of verbal "person typing" of fantasy control 
° and its direct relation to v child's personality development* 

Bienn, Hillard J. "Effects of school integration cn the self-concept 
and anxiety of lower class adolescent males," Dissertation 

r Aba tracts , 1965, ; ?9(2-A) 69£. . ; >. -• 

f, v Field research - preriptegration and post -integration test for 

experimental group* Control group without integration also tested. 

A. Ho significant difference for either measure was found in 
either group, ' 1 ‘ ^ 

D. The direction of the finding vhich vould have been most 
infortnative V45. not given in the abstract. That is, if 
there wore significant changes one way or the other, Jt 
would suggest other social variables that would be relevant 
in "northei Florida 11 for accounting for any directional 
change. Previous studies have showed greater anxiety and 
lover self-concept . 

Brislin, Richard W. "Contact as a variable in intergroup interaction," 
Journal of Social Psychology , 1968, 76(2), 149-1S4, 

A. Greater interaction between ethnic groups where people know 
language belonging to each other's group. 

C. If ttegro Bnglish constitutes another language, it may be 
advantageous to teach courses in "nonstandard" ^egro English 
to whites. 




Bronfenbrenner, Urie, T Th* psychological cost of quality and equality 
in education," Child Development , 1967, 58(4), 909-925. 

Review of research on disadvantaged children, particularly Negro boys. 
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A.l, Inadequate nutrition and prenatal conditions in Negro 
v •« mothers: : 

a. ' increase complications in pregnancy, 

b. produce neurological damage and impaired intellectual 
behavioral performance, (more frequently ynale) , 

c. may lead to hyperactivity, distractibility , low attention 
span; thus, specific social-psychological and educational 
problems . 

Other factors discussed are paternal absenaes<, gang influences, 
economic status, lack of early educational stimuli; alternating 
repressive indulgent patterns of child-rearing, negative 
. reinforcement on self-concept and cognitive development, 
slavery residues of oppression, compliance, bondage, poverty, 
low achievement, and discrimination. Also, white peer may 
become aggressive and disi/uptivo through contagion process* 

C.l. Moire male teachers needed at elementary levels, probably more 
Negro male teachers. 

2. More after school cross-status child participation programs 
by adult males and selected high school students possessing 
diverse skills and community contacts of nontechnical nature 

. iat levels attractive to lower class children. 

3. Involve child's parents in programs, work together on mutual 
goals . 

4. Recognize inability to repay bade deficiencies to present 
disadvantaged, but assume more of an educational obligation, 
social responsibility as integral part of democratic 
education. 

Brown, Robert G. W X comparison of the vocational aspirations of paired 
sixth grade white and Ik gro children who attend segregated schools,” 
Journal of Educational Research , 1965, 58(9), 402-404. 

Investigation Of the vocational aspirations of two similar socio- 
economic and intelligence groups of 6th grade children of Negro- 
vhite races in segregated schools of rural, central Florida. 

A.l, Negro children's occupational choices ranked higher than the 
whites. . . 

2. Both group 8 f ambitions were higher than occupations held by 

their fathers. ... 

3. The Hegro group's proportional aspirations! level in 
comparison with father's occupation was larger than white 

... r students. , . . ♦ ’.,, 4 . 

4. r Self-concept is closed related, to motiyatiqn.^ 

5. Peer strivings and pressures are correlated positivelyTVith 

children's academic. ef f iciency. •. ■ . , \ 

6. Vocational aspiration as part of self-concept indicates how 
^ student ^eea himself -in the future and his . present 

*. • ; potential*. , 7,:. V* . 7 // ‘ . 

C.l.^ Study, self-goncept foinaation. , . V 

2, Peer dynamics effects on*vocational aspiration. . .. , 

3. To be more effective teachers should know students 1 
’ pereoncUties and pressure# acting on them. 
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Cameron, Howard' K.' "A proposal for the study of emotional over- 
dependency among Negro youth", J.L. Philbrick f (ed.) , Contemporary 
Studies In social psychology and behavior change , 183-194. 

Exhortation < challenging the notion of emotipnal overdependency in 
Negro youth on' grounds that no systematic empirical investigation 
has validated such a belief. 

D. Cat a on the nature and development of overdependency are 

presented.'' " ’ • ‘ ■ 

Carpenter } Virginia F. Motivational components of achievement in 

c til tu rally disadvantaged Negro children. DiSsertioh Abstracts , 
1968, 28(10-A) , 3991-3992. “ ^ 7 ■ “ 

Examination, of achievement motivation and expectancy for internal/ 
• external control of reinforcement in culturally disadvantaged. 

A.l. Need for achievement was related to the risk-taking choices 
of 5th and 6th gVaders in sample, but not related to risk 
taking behaviors. ^ ' 

2. Need for achievement was more predictable in boys on skill 
performance while interrial-extemal cbntrol related to 
academic skill for girls Only. ’ !, ^ r ’ * 

Clark,' ^dward A. and K.F, Kiea. "Peers* perception of Negro and white 
occupational preferences ." Personnel Guidance Journal, 1967, 

46 (3 j f 288-291/ 1 0 ' “ 

Examines the congruence between elementary children’s placement 
of classmates in , occupational roles and the latter’s expressed 
/ r occupational preferences. Do Uegro and white children differ in 
their occupational .preferences and peer-placed roles? 

A.l. A greater number of boys expressing preference? for 
t professions and aggressively oriented occupations were cast 

» in comparable occupation roles. 

2, In contrast, girls expressing preferences for teaching and 
nursing were not cast in these roles by their peers. 
t 3. Negro boys expressing preference for professional occupations 
were cast by t>cets in these roles more than white boys with 
similar preferences. ■ 1 •’ ' 

4. There was n6 difference between Negro and white children on 
: pfeer placement in other occupational roles. 

5. Pre-adolescept boys and girls perceive teaching and nursing 

^ . as. equivalaifit feminine Voles suitable fdr all female peers. 

'6/ ttfe' occupational image (in this sample) projected by 
} professionally aspiring white boyai ' ' *; ’ * r 

Clark, Kertnetfi D. and M.X; Clark. "The ctevbloproent of consciousness 
of self and the emergence of recikl Identification in Negro pre- 
school children," Journal of Social Psychology ,* 1938, 10(4), 

591-599. ' " ■/ T ' ; ■ • 

r. * -• ' J * . ■ -if. ! . : • ; : ; * .■ 

Investigation into early levels of development of consciousness 
of self in Negro preschoolers with reference to emergent race 
consciousness in segregated Washington, D.C. nursery schools. 

U 91 : 
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A.l • ■ All children chose the Negro picture slightly more than the 
white picture. , - v 

2. But differences between choices of Negro and white boys 

. increased with age because of increasing Negro picture 

. selection by Negro children. ' 

3. There is a definite delimitation of the self by children 
between ages 3 and 4 as a distinct person as a precursory 
development to one racial group identification. 

4. Some children at age fi/o refused to identify themselves 

with one over another picture end displayed some anxiety 
and conflict. , # ( . k . 

5. Dynamics of identifying a brother or cousin by girl subjects 
appeared different from those involved in self-identification. 

Clark, K.B. and M* Clark. "Emotional factors in racial identification 
^ and preference in .Negro children, 1 * Journal of Negro Educat ion, 

1950, 19, 341-350. 

Analysis of dynamics of racial attitudes in Negro children ages 

5, 6, and 7. ' ’ 

A.l. With exception of escape responses, children colored them- 
selves lighter than own skin color. 

2. With increase in age, more subjects made correct racial 
(akin color) identifications, and fantasy and escape 
responses decreased, ... 

3. No difference between Nortnern and Southern children on 
self identification* 

4* But Northern children preferred white color more than 
Southern children who preferred brown* 

5. Mote bizarre or escape responses were noted in Northern 

subjects. ' ■ .. . ? • ,, 

6. Southern children were more able to talk about and explain 
their color preferences*. 

7* Escapist response in color preference was moat marked in 
Northern children, at age 5, but appeared throughout the 
‘ sample* * 

8. Rejection of brown for white color is highest in dsrk 
• i ■ children, but also appears across colors and age3. 

9. Yet, in making self.-identif ication, few color themselves 
white and escapist responses disappear at age 7. 

10* Coincident with awareness of racial differences and identity 
is awareness and acceptance of prevalent cultural altitudes 

: and racial values* m > 

* :>ir. By age 5 Negro child is aware of hia. inferior societal 
. - ■* '.’.status*, -y . j .. t . 

C *1 ; Discrepancy between color preference and skin s^lf- 

identification in core of young students' personality requires 
both a. mental hygiene and positively self-supportive 
educational program to alleviate feelings of inadequacy and 
inferiority. ... iy * • : 
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Clark , K.6. end M.K* Clark. "Skin color as a factor in racial^ 

Identification of egro preschool childreii," Journal of Social 
Psycholbfey l 1940/ 11(2), 159-169. 

Examines genesis of racial identification invteme of developing 
self-consciousness and social determinants , in relation to skin 
color in preschooler j. 

A. 1 . Consistent increases in choices for the colored boy picture 
were found for light to medium coloved and light to dark 
subjects. 

2. A decreasing pattern was shown fc r choices of the white 

► 7 ‘ picture. ‘ ■ - 4 ' t 

3. Light group chose white boy pictu^o most. 

4. Medium group chose colored boy picture roost. 

5. Dark grpup chose colored boy picture more 

6. Thus,* light, and dark extremes in subject skin color Appeared 
to result in earlior choice and identification to similar 
light ox dark ct loped picture with medium colored subjects 
showing a tendency to vacillate and delay c 'nsi stert- picture 
choice. 

7. Skin color is a determinant of sclf-identification. 

8. "Wishful thinking 11 J notions of self-identification appear 
tod abstract rational for these apparent concrete skin 
preference--skin type matching processes in young children. 

9. Identification is in terms of what one is, rather than 
"what one i$ not" or any developed social concepts of race 
may modify the 3 e beginnings later, in development. 

C.l. Study intelligence and concepts of "seK difference" as 
self determinants. 

Corwise, Joseph L. Aspirations and attitudes toward education of over- 
and under -achieving Negro junior high -school students. Digg er tat Ion 
jAbstract s, ±968, 28(9-A), 3878. 

Examines j differences between o\or- and undei-achiev«*rs at 
different ability levels in terms of educational aspirations, and 
student -pa rent attitudes. 

A. 1. Cains in ability level were followed by gains in attitude 
' vi 4 scored with over-achievers sooring higher than under-achievers. 

2. Parents of over-rich levers had higher attitude scores than 
' J 7 under-achleVers* parents. 7 : 

' - ; 3 . Aipirationi of over-achievers, high ability and positive 

attitude students were more positive toward education. 

4. Edtfcdticfnal aspirations of a sairple of 105 Negroes within a 
low socioecoooaic setting are as high as dominant culture. 

5. Adadetiid AcNievcttdnt is Influenced by attitude toward 

1 *• rl education ? l ‘ ■ v < * - ■' 

6. Undat-acftievement ils primarily * male problem, 

•: 7. Attitudes of studertts have Taorevinf luence = than parental 

attitudes on student achievement* .* ? ■ 
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Council of the SPSSI (Martin Deutsche President) . "Racial factor in 
intelligence - a rebuttal/' Trans,-Actlon. June 1969, pp. 6 and 

75.;:/:;; V. / . . : * 

Rebuttal of Arthur R. Jensen's article "How Much Can We Boost I.Q. 
arid SeHola&tic Achievement? "in the Winter issue of Harvard 
Sducatlfrftal Review > * 

A number of Jfensen's key assumptions and conclusions are seriously 
questioned by many psychologists and geneticists. 

A.l. Jensen's enployed a social definition of race rather than 
the more rigorous genetic definition. 

2. The major ‘failure of sc -called compensatory education has 
been in 1 the plaining, size, and scope of the program 
rather thart hereditary "road blocks/* 

3, There are critical limitations in present day intelligence 

tests; they tend to be biased against black children to 
unknown degree. . : > • ’ ' 

D. The importance of this article for the teacher of the 
underprivileged is quite obvious. / 

Coven, E.L . , Landes and Dc2. Sehaet; "The effects of mild frustration 
on the expression of prejudiced attitudes/ 1 Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology , 1958, 58, 33-38. • 

Examines use of scapegoat theory of prejudice as one of a series 
of complementary explanatory principles by studying whether or 
not cn increased verbal erpression of prejedice follows 
frustration in psychology undergraduates. 

A.i, Increased anti-Negro feelings followed experiniental induction 
of frustration. 

2. Males showed greater prejudice and increases ip prejudice 

following frustration than females.- - 

3. In the absence of non-arbitrary frustration and with an 

opportunity for self-punitxvo behavior, a scapegoat theory 
seemed supported. • 

4. Negroes appeared to be "targeted 1 ; and draw more prejudice 

’ then scales measuring other forms of prejudicial expression. 

5. The thresholds for anti-Negro prejudice may be lower than 
for other minority groups, a "preferred form" of prejudice 
augmented by frustration. 

Cunningham, Sister Madonna Marie. '’Training in concept learning with 
schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic culturally disadvantaged 
adults* 11 tUssfertlon Abstracts, 1968, 29(2-5), 767.-768.-.. 

A research comparison of training groups to control with 
disadvantaged and schizophrenic S's in both groups, Three 
■ training grouse sorted objects, pictures, and words respectively, 

A»l« Bo.th^ groups improved in concept formation casting doubt on 
Auaubel 1 8 notion* that conceptual deficit ih adult deprived 
group is irreversible as well as long accepted attitudes 
reward schizophrenics, who form more of a nppverbal < 

O ‘Population. \ . 
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s c 1 Mth such information, the teacher of the disadvantaged 

would be less susceptible to presenting an unconscious or 
subtle self-fulfilling prophecy syndrome in her classes* 

Deane, Paul C. "The persistence of l>.cle T^m* an examination of the 
image of the Negro in children* s fiction series, : Journal of 

Hegro Education , 1968, 3/(2), 140-43 ► 

Exploration of Negro image in childrens literature. 

A.l. The Negro is presented in children’s series as nev^r bad, so 
never really good.* 

1 2. fte is never allowed to become a "real character or person, 

but remains a stereotype or century-old cliche. 

3. Thus, children may becomecprejudiced unintentionally through 

• * ‘ this stereotyping. ) y : « ••• 

• /: . xtfebe first contacts with Negro iraa^ery may have more profound 
and lasting effects, than any later actual contacts or social 

relationships. .? . * • .* 

C.l. Co beyond removing Negro dialect to improve and change 

tradit .onal stereotypes for realistic, human portraits of 
‘negroes in children’s hooka. 

Deutscb, Cynthia P. "Environment and PeteuPtion" in M. Deutsch, 

K Katz and A.P. Jensen* (eds .) , Social Class, Race, and 
Psychol ogical Development , Holt? New York 1968 , (especially 
pages 74-83). . _ i ‘ 

Reviews a number of students concerning stimulus deprivation and 
atimulns enrichment as a function of social class. 

A.l. basic findings show lower class children have an initial 
' t disadvantage in perceptual discrimination tasks. 

2. Early exposure and labeling of various stimulus modalities 
(which goes on more in the middle class ..home) is very 
important in 'aiding perceptual retention and discrimination, 
C.l. Suggestions are given for new programs focu®Jng on providing 
appropriate stimulus exposure and re-training children to 
■ ' attend to the aspects of stimuli that are relevant f *r 
” - discrimination. *» - * ' * * • * * . ■ * 

‘Oil. The importance of the learning of such perceptual 

discrimination is exemplified in the Piseetian concept of 
intelligence - to sec similarities in one*s environment where 
:i * they weren’t apparent before - also a requisite for creativity. 

Dunmore, Charlotte Jeanette. ^Soclal-Paycholpgical Factors Affecting 
the use of an educational opportunity program by fatal lies living 
in a poverty area.” Dissertation Abstracts , 1968, 29(1-A), 342. 

' Acceptors of a voluntary educational opportunity program were 
K«r« compared with non-acceptors along psychosocial factors, ard 
; socioeconomic atsjtua/ - tlie ’culture of poverty” thesis was also 

‘ ■ ; - 7 V *: i V V 7 >V 

A.l. Variables that correlated with non-acceptance wore those 

relating to communication between the school and the family 
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regarding -program rather than S-P or S-E variables. 

2. -'Culture of poverty" thesis not supported. 

3> Poor families were involved in organized community activities. 
Majority-registered voters and reported voting in last election. 

4. No feelings of fatalism and helplessness expressed. 

5. Held expectations that their children would succeed in life. 

6. Majority of poor families were self-supporting 65% of bread- 

winners were employed in either skilled or technical 
occupation. . ^ . .. 

7. Bussing was not a deterrent of acceptance, 

C. Improvement in communication netv/ork linking schooi. system 
to poverty atea families. 

Epstein, Ralph and S.S. Komorita. ‘‘Prejudice among *fegro children as 
related to parental ethnocentric© and punitiveness Journal ot 
Personality and Social Psychology , 1966, 4(6) ? 643-647. 

Examines relationship of parental punitiveness and oerceptions of 
parental social attitudes to elenentary age Negro children'? social 
distance attitudes, particularly high parental ethnocentrism and 
moderate nunitiveness ♦ ■ ! ‘‘ ■ 

A. l. Negro subjects displayed uore social distance toward the 

: Negro race. ^ ^ . ♦ .* . ■ : 

2. Corr elated highly with oerccption of parental prejudice and 
chlld^s generalized social distance or response set to other 

.> minority groups. 

3. Prejudicial or self-rejecting attitudes reflect a generalized 
. ^ hostile predisposition or set of habits elicited by both in 

: and out groups. s , v . *. . ♦ .... 

4. For white subjects social distance attitudes towards Negroes 

may be determined by the group's perceived inferior social 
8tatU9. . .. 5 v r ■ 

5. The Negro child's low self-esteem appears based on a racial 

(skin color) class factor . Thus, relating majority r,toup 
hostility to one'o skiu color, consequently an external, 
negative reinforcement attributed to chance, fate or forces 
beyond personal control* .... 

C.T. More research on attitude formation of ethnic minority 

' groups. ^ ; ! ■ *' 

2. Research on prejudiced children attributing, prejudicial 
... attributes to ..parent p* . . . . { . . 

Forbes, Jack D. '^Segregation and integration: the nultl-ethnic or 

uni~ethnic school, 1 ' Phylon , 30(1), 1969, pp. 34-42. 

B. : The record of sevdfat 'generations of non-white pupils attending 
T integrated schools cont foiled by whites suggests t’hat such 

• *'■ ' schools i unless they pO^SessT a 'multi-* .lturdl orientation, 
may in sotto Oases be tfo better tKan segregated schools 
, 4 , , controlled by vhitef.and possibly my be inferior to minority- 
controlled separate Schools. *. . .. ’ . ♦. /. . \ 
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Fox, Louise t^"- 1 "The effect of variation in the measurement of tactual- 
visual reciprocity on its relationship to achievement and 
? f J intelligence* H Dissertation Attracts , 1967, 28 (6A) 1704* 

Verification of high corrclatioi.3 between Leonard Buchner*s 
Tactual -Visual. Matching Tost, achievement, intelligence on fifth 
grade Central- Harlem students* t s •, ^ \ : L ; 

A. l, Correlations between I.Q. and achievement were found. 

2. But reduced association with 3uchner's study on reading and 

arithmetic. v » j-' 

; 3. Even less association with verbal, nonverbal I.Q. 

4. Weak support for TVMT and achievement. 

5. No support for I.Q. 

*'« ' 6. Both high and low achievers were able to image, but high 

■ A. achievers were better able' to image. ' ; *’ *_ 

C. l. General’ area of tactual -visual transfer merits further 

8 tudy . 3 ; • V ‘ r ■ . > ’ . ■ - . 

r >. 2* But the TVlfT does not warrent continued use. 

f • • * ■ ; . Sr, 1 . 4 t?..- r <. r • 

Fuchs, Estelle* <f How Teachers learn to help children fail * 11 Trans- 
Action . pp. 45-49, September, 1968. 

Presents a case study of a rew teacher in New York City slum 
school. Case similar to 13 other new -teacherb from Hunter 
: College Project . - 5RITE (Teacher Fesourcua fox Urban Education). 

B. l. Describes the process of well intontionod teachers becoming 
*' socialized by the ghetto school system. 1 

1 2. Thifc socialization perpetuates the attitude that social 

conditions outside the school make failure inevitable. 

3. Which cTotWeniently takes any res pons £bilit> for the student's 
failure away from the teacher and the schc . 

D. Very pertinent article for teachers. 

Gordon, John K. "The effects oh white Student teacher* of value 
clarification interviews with Negro pupils, " Piss art at Ion 
Abstracts , 1966, 27<2-A), 406. - k 

Experimental study. Student teach eija* empathy And understanding 
were measured prior and subsequent to two other conditions 
besides value clarification interview condition. 

A.l. Significant differences were found in feeling of reduced 

social distance between ST’s and Negro students in interview 
Condition. \ .* * V f 

Gordon, Leonard. "An acculturation analysis of flegro and white high 
school students: - the effects on social and academic (behavior of 
m / initial close interracial association at the secondary school 
level /'i Dissertation Abstracts , 1967, 27(9-A>, 2641, 

A j tudy ot 'accultuifatioh of atgtd aSd ‘white students lit high 
school program of Oak Park, Michigan desegregated' In 1961. 

A.l. Negro students participated in fewer extra-curricular 
activities and held fewer leadership positions beyond 
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. varsity athletics. ., ■ 

2* Negroes showed less self -preference of friends and leaders 

•■j than white students, 

3. Negroes .showed more initiative than in earlier studies. 

4. White oatholic and Jewish students selected Negroes more 
- . than' white proteatant students. 

5. More social inter-action between Negro and white male 
students chan Negro and white females. 

6 • White 8 tudent academic achievement continued at same school 
level prior to and after desegregation. 

7. Vide differences remained between low-achieving Negroes and 
high achieving whites, but less so for male Negroes. 

8. Negro students* academic achievement and career gdals showed 
an upward trend. 

Gottlieb, David and Charles E, Ramsey, ’'Deprivation in the classroom and 
the school," Understanding Children of Poverty SRA, 1967, Chicago.* 

, pp. 55-65; . ' i , ; < 

. Review of research and discussion. ‘ 

B.l, Teachers who come out of the slum nay deliberately seek the 
“ education of ; poor children but may make thetjaistake <pf being 
too hard on them in an effort to drive them into seeking 
status: themselves. 

2. Truency often overlooked by principals and social workers 
■ in order to keep Che schoo. qualified f<5r state aid effects 

public objection to state aid for dependent families created 
by publicity of truency rate, respectively. There is a number 
of days of school attendance required in order to qualify 
. the parents of: lower class children for "aid to dependant 

* . * children. 11 . • , ■ . . < • j 

Gottlieb, David and Charles E. Ramsey,. "School performance and 

* ^ deprivation," Understanding Children pf Poverty SRA, 1967, 

Chicago: pp. 38-52% 

Re View' of research and 1 discussion. : 

A f l* Scholastic achievement is not an explicit "group" goal in 

< either the predominately middle class or lower class high 
school.. v ( It does :have greater vaJLue in middle class schools, 
however.) y 

2, Relative deprivation is even toore pronounced for the lower 
class student in the predcrmlnantly middle class s'didoT and 

* could lead; to. greater detrimental .effects in some cases. 

3. Besides academic underachievement ho would experience more 
. .T* ..v social isolation and Indirect rejection. 

■ ' ■ ' *: 1 J * < < \ * ....... 

Greetnraldi Herbert J. , and Oppenheiw, Don B. "Reported magnitude of 
self-mleldentlflcatloa among Negro children. Artifact?/' Journal 
w et :Pdrsouallty and Social Psychology i 1968, 811, p.(l)* 49-52. 

Research - Wthodologidal change from previous racial doll 
studies (inclusion of An intermediate - mulatto alternative) . 

3 » . ’ • . . I 

T ' 1 

n. 
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A. l. Change reduced children's misunderstanding. 

?. No signtf i cacti difference in white and Negro children's 
' * misidentificatiionV ' ’ ‘ 1 ? 

B. Early identification may not be quite as detrimental as was 
■ '&ftc£ thought. Yet this study should not negate emphasis on 

teachers' diminishing negaLive connotations that have been 
shown to be very effective* in relation to race from other 
''studies. ^ ‘ ; ' i -■ - " ' ■/ •:* 

Gr&got, A.J. and B.A. McPherson. "Racial preference and ego identity 
among twite and Bantu children in zhe Republic of South Africa," 
Genetic Psychology Monographs , 1966, 73(2), 217-253. 

Study racial. preference i and ego-ideals of Bantu and white South 
African chil ren (ages 5 to 7) including rural and urban 
differences. 

A.l. kural Bantu showed ' ' r '- 

‘ da greater outgroiip preference than urban Bantu, 

b. a higher rate of sane race (brown doll) identification, 

c. a much greater ability to identify self with brown doll. 

2. All Bantus and whites exhibited similar degrees of preference 
' for the white doll, i . 4 < ' 

3. Fettle Bantu ire re more emphatically outgroup oriented than 

male. ^ ' '■ 1 ' ? r. , * • j •* ■ • 

4. White children in South Africa displayed beginnings of 
^viable ego-idehtity by preference for and identification 

■ * ■ - with group' shared color trait, and group standards without 
; signs of inttapsychic tension. ■" ‘ r 

5. Bantu children were quite different in their outgroup 
preference sad marked ingroup hostility consistent with the 
U.S. tfegro and generating considerable self-conflict. 

6. The urban Bantu dit played the most severe identity confusion 

and loss of self-esteem increasing in direct proportion to 
white and urban contacts, particularly at early stage of 
personality formation. * - 

C. Explore relationships between and implications of urban 
Bantu's identification with an "unattainable ego-ideal 11 as 
presented by a dominant white culture. 

; : : *«v j" - .■ a «j . -.* • « t - f 

Hamblin, Robert T. and Associated. "Changing the Oatoo from 'Get the 
Teacher' to 'Leafn'" Trans-action , 6(3), January, 1969. 

Research into use of new reinforcement techniques, on aggressive, 
autistic and diea<fyantaged .children. ... - 

'AVI. The more problematic the child, the greater may be the 
“* ' effect ot ; tokeo exchange on hie 'behavior. : 

2. For the young, social approval is important but not neatly 
so powerful as material reinforcers. 

'*• 3# -To be affective, rewards dost occur in a structured exchange 

Ji* in which they -aid given promptly as recompense; :• « f 

4. Token exchange 'increased verbalisations- and decreased 
*. class. disruption in disadvantaged ghetto children. 

, ' 5* Token ^exchange brings 2 year <jlds up to level , of 5 year olds 
in reading ability. 
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6. With token exchange several autistic children, who were 
,J - either ’touts or could only parrot sounds have developed 

functional speed, and heve lost their bizarre and disruptive 
( ' behavior patterns* ■ ' • ' 

C. A very informative article whose value is inherent in the 

result. To those who have an ingrained Aversion to external 
reinforcers such as tokens: For children to appreciate the 

y ‘fruits of symbols on a page and their abstract relation to 
the world of things and before vhey cm be socially rewarded 
for such appreciation they must first be exposed to such 
. experiences under conditions which are already pleasant for 
them. 

* (they spoke in complete sentences, used bette'r syntax, and 
frequently started conversation.) 

Harris, Helena. "The development of moral attitudes in white and 
Negro boys," Dissertation Abstracts , 1967, 28(6B), 26T4. 

Examination of attitudes of white and Negro boys in four social 
class levels and relationships to intelligence, agea 9-11, in 
New York City. 

A. 1. Maturity of moral attitudes were related to race, class, 

intelligence, but differing among subtests. 

2. Negroes tested oti verbal intelligence were lower than whites, 
but intelligence correlated positively with moral attitude. 

3. Social class slightly more crucial than race for moral 
attitudes. 

4. Viewed separately social class had less influence on Negro! 

' ; than on white childrens attitudes. 

C. Further study of social class differentiations among Negroes. 
On what basis arc Negro class distinctions rade? How 
: consistently do they relate to specific moral attitudes? 

Henderson,' George. "Role models for lower class Negro boys," 

Personnel and Guidance Journa l, 1967, 46(2), 6-10. 

Author. examines lower class child’s orientation or identification 
. with middle class adults beyond loyerrclas?, Negro/ adult models 
. snd narrow occupational choices. 

B. l. Negro child must deal with six focal community problems— 

trouble, toughness, smartness, excitement, fate, autonomy for 
Survival and status reasons. 

„ f 2. Low Viocivated, lower-class students will not increase 

aspirations liter first successes, nor will high motivated 
student* increase their aspiration after initial oiddle-c! ass 
■' failures.' • 4 fr * 1 '* ■ 

, '* * 3. ‘Job coapetenCy, student enmathy, and maaculiriity more 

ixafa nale occinational traits than race, 

1 C.1V Nhed for wore Negrc and vMte adults to become occupational 
vj role models for love* clefcs negro students/ ' 

: 2: Middle-class models shraid Adopt attitude bf "cultutal 
relativism" and refdtence group specificity/ 

O 3. "Kiddle-claasness 11 oust be meaningful and possible. 

ERIC 
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4. Models should emphasize values of dominant group and 

■ j trouble,, novel activities. < 

5. Models need to convince lower-class child of his ability to 
: -;f. :■ 1 control himself and means-ends possibilities. 

6 .Model should u fc .^eistand child's alienation and desire for 
^acceptance without relinquishing needed autonom-. 

/♦.Adult models should be prepared for periodic aspirational 
.-..relapse by lower-class students. 

.8. .Every male teacher shculd be a vole model f / *• disadvantaged 
. -iitegro boys , ... /. .■ . . 

Hess, Robert D, and V. C. Shipman. "Early experience and the social- 
ization of cognitive modes in children," Child Development, 1965, 
36(4), 869-886. 

Authors examine cultural deprivation’s effect on human cognition 
in terms of behavior, meaning, language, and personal development 
in 168 Megro mothers and their 4 year old children from 4 differ- 
ent social status levels. 

A.I. Middle class; mothers presented greater verbal output, more 
abstraction, mote complex syntactical structures, thus rare 
'•elaabratod code. 

2, Middle class highest group ondescriptive, categorical 
sorting;. lower class on relational sorting, 

3, -Relative absence bf descriptive part-whole responses for 
-lower-class and rise in nonverbal responses in lower classes. 

4, Middle class children performed better on sorting tasks 
and offaring verbal explanations for each sort. 

v 5. Similar differences by status in mothers 1 ability to 

regelate her own behavior and child’s in tasks requiring 

. planning, care rather than verbal conceptual skill, little 
affective differences were noted. 

. B*I. Lower class mothers appeared to not relate particular act„ 
to preceding ones or their consequences, thus lacking 
sequential meaning in c ntext, motivation of subjects or 
cask goals and antiipatory, reflective alternate decision 
making podea. 

2. Restricted speech and status over person orientations fore- 
dosed evaluative, choice cognitions and performance. 

C. Further Analyses of mother-child transactions beyond gross 
■ v social class categories . 

Hicks, Robert A. and Robert J .Pellegrini . "The raeaningfulness of 
.M^gjro-white differences in Intelligence test performance," 

■ y ; Psychological ; Record , 1966, I6(l) f 43-46. 

- .j >, * ' » * ■ . ... # _■ , - t 

Research - A statistic, designed to measure toeaping fulness, was 

used to reevaluate the data given ; in studies of Hegro-vhite IQ. 

A. The results showed that although these testa are reliable 
. , ■ they they pro not valid, i.o.* they are measuring cultural 

rather than individual propensity, ,Kpnce, these studies 
have failed to establish the e ;istcpice: cxf . differences In 
intelligence that have utility for guidance. . 
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Hoover, Herbert A. ''Selected culturally deprived students 1 views of 

. their public secondary school experience,” Dissertation Abstracts , 
1967, 27(10A), 3259. / 

A .study of how culturally depri\ed Negro students, senior high 
school students taught by investigator in fifth-grade in East 
< i it.. Louis, viewed their high school experience (four high schools) 
and teachers ./ r . ; . . .. 

A.l. Vifty-five percent stated high school experience v;as pleasant 
, . and prepared them for college and/or job. 

. t i 2. Approximately fifty percent of the pupil- teacher relationships 
. were poor. , r ■ 

3. Students rates sixty-one percent of their teachers ‘effective 
and interested in students 1 . 

. ■■ * • . *■ ■ : r 

Horowitz, Ruth E. ’Racial aspects of self-identification in nursery 
school children”, Journal of Psychology , 1939, 7, 91-99. 

A study of attitude formation and functioning, particularly 
eiftergent self-awareness iu reference to specific social 
groupings or race-consciousness as a function of a go-delve op men t . 

A.l. Identification with correct (same races) picture indicates 
awareness of one’s own skin color. 

2. Ability to identify one’s self as different from others and 
like others,- forms basis for later group feeling. 

1 - - - 3. Negrc boys identified themselves as white when no choice 

' was available beyond one selection. 

4. In choice situation, Negroes evidenced knowledge of 
differences and thatched self correctly. 

5. However, the Negro boys matched themselves with white boy ? 

when free’ to do so. ^ • 

6. Some children tended to identify themselves by other than 
l - skin color whon situation permitted* 

C.l. Study alternative explanations of 
i;1 ‘- a. desire to share in self-hood of others without (beyond) 

■" *v color differences ’ ■ ' ; * 

■ b. definition of self by a‘ delimiting process of what ’one 

■ ? ' J isnot*, as result of earlier minority family influences, 
conflicts in self-idexitity acceptance 9 constriction of 
* : ' ' . self-image choices . , 

,2. Study early influences of group consciousness and 
‘ ' Identification on ego-development and attitude formation. 

Iscoe, It* * H* Villiams arid J. Harvey. "Age, intelligence, and sex as 
variables in the conformity behavior of Negro and white children" , 
i ‘ . Chlld^eveidpflien't » 1964, 35 (2)* ^ *• - 

» ■ ■ ~ TrZ T“ “ r -N . ■ :• >«. : \ ** ,.\'t * ' 

Negro and white urban children were subjected to simulated group 

• ’ 'oteasures. : ‘ . * ( ' iV V; - 1 - ** * ' 

' : v 'ft ± 1 *:*.»> ■ j t ‘ .»/ -t ‘ <V I'.v ; r - * . - . 

A.' lie’gfo females were* less conforming than white females (males 
’(Sore alike). ,r ^ ^ * v 
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B \i* Negr6 girl can get away with more nonconformity and com*" 

petit ive behavior than white girl in own racial milieu and 
in contacts with different racial groups. 

2. The importance of adequate measures of ‘‘initial competency 11 
r ' prior to evaluation of £ 3cial variables wai stressed. 

Jensen; Arthur R. , "Social class and verbal training," in M. Deutoch et 

al (Ed) So cial Class, Race, and Psychological Developmen t, Holt 
1968, Hew York: pp. 115-174. 

Shaping of speech and auditory discrimination facilitates enhanced 
language aquisition when there is fewer adult-child relationship 
in early years of a child as in the average middle-class home com- 
pared to the average lower-clasr home. 





A. I. In the typical lower-class home there is reportedly less 
verbal play, less verbal interaction, and less reinforcing 
behavior on the part of the Adults of the household in 
response to the child’s early vocalizations. 

2. In lower-class families with a number of children who were 
born closely spaced and hence spend more time in the company 
of their verbal peers, receive less verbal attention from the 

. . mother creating predictaule results along the lines indicated 

abrva. 

3. Spoken language among the lower class is less like written 
language syntactically, grammatically, and in over -all 

- fi sequential organization and logical progression than is the 
case among middle class. Hence, less positive transfer to 

; language of books and journals* ■ 

4. Lower class language consists of incidental "emotional" 

. , accompaniment to action here and now* 

5. Earlier acquisition of stlmulus-verbal-responBe learning in 
.middle class children facilitates subsequent discrimination 

between simlla^ but different stimuli such as a mule and a 
horse (Luria and Yudovich, 1339, 1961a, 1961b) 

.... r./6. fiddle class children can perform quite well under ^editions 
where the only reinforcement or feedback is simple knowledge 
- « ... of results, while lower class children need reinforcement con- 
slating of tangible rewards. \ (Terrell (1958); Terrell, 

• 5 Durkin and Uiesley (1957) . < • 

?. Semantic generalization as opposed to primary generalization (i 
, . the same response that blue. dpe9 represent** 

; „ ing the latter) would seen to be more prominent earlier in 

other developmental continuum of S-R to S-V-R behavior in the 
* . . middle clasp child compared to the lower class child , .y 
; (Rayron* 1961) i ; , : , . , . . . *, * , . 

8. The phenomenon of transposition (relational learning) seems 
to require a verbal mediator (Sterenson and Lascoe, 1934). 

: . Thie would also. show qxp in, the class .differences, 

9. Word association tests are a powerful tool for .exposing class 
differences since a person’s verbal associative network plays 

f : ; . \ , an important role in terms of transfer and mediation In all 
forms of verbal learning, protleo solving, end .concept* *1 
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t Kinking..; They Tefiect quality and structure of one’s 
, i J verbal environment and developmental trends in language 
'■''' behavior, e.g. (Vera John, 1963). - - ’ 

10. Syntactical mediation very important in increasing rate of 
paired pssocijtive learning .Recent research in Negro English 
Could explain loWet Negro performance rates in a standard 
English dominated educational system.' 

11. Thfe ratio of'a subject's scaled score in paired-aseocic* u e 
learning to his scaled score in serial learning (PA/Sr) could 
provide an index of the degree of development of the S's 

; mediational tendency in relation to his basic learning 

ability. 

c- ..... ,, , , \ ” 

Justice, David B. "An inquiry in Negro identity and a methodology 

for investigating potential racial violence I & It" Dissert a- 
t ion Abstracts, 1966, 27(6-A) 1927. , / 

"In-depth interview" and recordings of "natural (street) 
dialogue" of 160 low-SBS Negroes. Analysis by method based 
on a premise that seems plausible but no previous research 
is used to support it in the study. . . 

A. Three factors measured 1 

1. Mobility - Number of moves made as a child 

2. Anomie - degree of family fragmentation in childhood 

3. Complexity - shifts from rur^l to urban anvir onnents. 

The relationship of Combined MAC factors to the sanctioning 
of racial violence was found to be significant at .01 level. 

C.. The same methodology could be used for gauging unrest and 
potential conflict in the schools and classroom. 

■ ■ . v . i. • - ■ i : ■ ' •_ ; . • - 

Kagen, Jerome, L. Person and L. Welch, "Modifiability of an impulsive 
tempo," Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966,57,359-365 

’ ■ : <. * * - j — 7 * ’■ ■- * - * 

Authors examine efforts to train impulsive first grade children 
’ to.be tfo fa reflective under a nurtur&nt condition between child 
'and * tutor apd a condition in which child was persuaded to believe 
h& shared some attributes with the tutor And by reflecting could 
increase the pool of shared characteristics. 

Ail. The only Important effect of training vAs to lengthen the 
' 1 response ^inqs r to that of normal ref lectives, but less effect 

“ ^ ' on Quality performance. ^ \ ~ ~ \ 

* 1 2. Effect's of hip* dr. low perceived similarity during train- 
ing were more dramatic for girls than boys, hu; female 
evaluations were u9ed excJjSiveJy. 'T 
3. Thus, 60 minutes t r^nfng in delay produced 'larger response 
latencies amon£ impulsive children, but did not h ?ve a 
Strong * effect on error scores, nqr did it generalize to 
' ’ f ..the ffiductive reasoning test, 

C; ; Further study of psychological significance of perceived 
‘ " ' " similarity between tutor and tutee. 

O 
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Kandell^ Ali,vO ’/Harlem Children’s Stories: A study of Expectation 

of^egro 'and Puerto Ricari P^ya in Two Reading-Level Groups/ 1 
dissertation Abstracts , 1967, 28, (6-A) 2338 (Order No. 67-16,117) 

, Havejrd University,. ‘ , ■ , , . . .. 

Research ' - projective test technique & direct questionaire with 
30 Itefpo & Puerto ftjcan Harlen boys, Groups were split into 15 
.high and 13 low' achievers eac'u, based on METROPOLITAN READING TEST. 

A.l. Negro children, regardless of leading levels, typically des- 
cribed, in their stories failure in school* punishment from 
bothers and teacher, tension in the family and danger in the 
environment, 

2, Puerto Rican children expressed clear cut expectations of 
mastery, of rewards and encouragement from the teacher and 
parents, and of acceptance and support from the. environment , 

3, Other expressive statements of emotional and motivational 
condition of Nagrp children and Puerto Rican, 

a. resignation and apathy .... . . 

V. accompanying themes of fear of punishment 
c. feelings of alienation and personal damage, 

expressed confidence in their ability to achieve mastery 
through diligence. . 

optimistic view of environment 
, , r ■ sense, pf independence*, •.. , 

4, high-achieving Negro boys appeared to have more positive 
expectations in term#, of ^mastery when they were free of the 

' r , school milieu* 

Katz, Dav.iel and K, Braiy, "Racial stoteotypcc of one hundred college 
students,'* Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1933, 28, 

, 2#b-290. 

An examination of the view that attitudes toward racial, national 
, groups are. in part , attitudes toward, race names, or sterotypes 
j of a cultural pattern, k xipt based upon animosity toward a T group 
member because, of actual qualitif in J)i®. jhus f a differentia- 
tion ie'made between this , '’public 1 ' pattern and one’s /'private" 
attitudes. . . , ' . ^ ", 
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A.l, German traits were consistent with the popular stere- 
otype ("sclentif fcally minded 1 '), Italians . ("artistic 11 ) , 

J Negro#* ("Superstitious 11 ) ("lazinesi/ 1 )^ Irish ("pugnacity") , 
.English (Vspppt8Tnan8hip H ), le^ ( ,, shreydness r, ) l! Americans 

2. The most definite' picture was for Negjrpes. 

3. Fictfons about social class, /professions, political organ- 

, s l ! lzatiOnia. develop in astefliar manner of matching preconcep* 
tjLdnSl and .‘rationalizing* av&y stereotype excepf^ons. 

4. Definitions did not seem consistently j related •, to prejudice 
_ exhibited , against rate since Negrofej and .Turks’! (high .pre- 

Judiced-against groups) were on opposite Apples on definite- 
ness ideas, 



i n n * 
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B7I. People 1t4ve a vague idea of characteristics of a race and 
yet sho w extreme prejudice toward that group as part of a 
" A '\* v ' ' attitude toward a race name or symbol . - ; r 

2. ‘fiowever, prejudice plus a highly consistent picture of the 
group may be the result ef public or private attitude, or 
combination of both. 

Katz, J., and M. Cohen ’ "The effect of training Negroes upon co- 
operative problem salving in biracial teams* 11 Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psy cho logy , 1962, 64, 319-325. 

Research -* laboratory* 

A.I. Attempts at modifying Negro behavior toward the direction 
of greater assertiveness and autonomy were successful. 

C. Highly beneficial for teacher use in interracial classrooms. 

Katz, Phyllis A. l, Role of irrelevant cues in the formation of concepts 
by lower-class children, 11 Journal of Educational Psychology , 

' * 1968, 59(4) , 233-238. V 

Assesses differences in concept formation abilities of lower- 
class, male, itej^ro children in 1st, 3rd, 5th gades in Harlem. 

A.I. Brighter and older children wade more correct :espons?.s 
’dfc the fopr typea of Stimulus cues. 

2. Level of stimulus complexity indicating addition of irrele- 
vant cues increased the difficulty of the concept problem 

' i}r . for ' these ‘Students over low' grade and IQ subjects, 

ri b.i. Proficiency in ’ concept formation is related to development 1 
level in children both age and IQ minimizing maoriory, stimulus 
familiarity ani verbal label availability, 

: w n 2' Irrelevant stimulus information is related to concept 
problem difficulty in children. 

3. Nunoer of correct re , 'nses was inversely related to level 
of stimulus comp vA ■ at each age level tested 

4. Fifth grade, High IQ students disolayed Increased reaction 
times with additional irrelevant cues Approximately an 

' adult group, while low IQ, 1st grade children’s reaction 
' ‘ time decreased.’ ■ ■*'' ’ ‘ * * * 1 ' ■ ; * ■ . ' • 

5. Thus, Increased reaction time may indicate increased process- 
ing ability-reflective nodes with’ complex stimuli tasks. No 

{ : differences in cues changed’ above findings. 

. C.I. Study the possibility of availability of certain stimulus 
4 ' ’ ciies over others as obscuring any basic development diffet^- 

ences. 1 * * ■ ‘ ‘ 

Katy, Irwin,. "Some motivational determinants of racial differences in 
intellects. 1 achievement, ^ International Journal of Tsychblogy , 

■ J ; . i96>; 2(i>; i-tt. ;■ V'- .V ' 

A, Motivational studies of conditions that affect hope for 
success, kinds of social reinforcement as these affect 
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achievement, and attitudes related to achievement - achieve- 
•v.j: ■ ment gap between White apd, Negro students.: 

'■ V ‘Vf.r si. ■ • ; .... - 

Kelly, F. J. and D> J. tfeldman,. "Delinquency and achoo^ .dropout behavior 
raa a ^function otimpuAsivity and non-dojainant valuer, Journal 
■: of i/^nonaal and 'Social Psychology., 19M V .69, J9Q-I94. 

Authors examine over and above social class membership, delin- 
quent and. school dropout behaviors as a function of lack of impulse 
control and non-dominant value orientation prior to acting-out 
of defined behaviors in 7th grade boys in 4 Texas communities. 



A.T, Deviants are more impulsive than non-deviants expressed 
prior to actual acting-out behavior. 

;2. Differences were found between middle-class deviants and 
dropouts suggesting . . . ; 

; a, middle-class delinquents have more mental ability than 
middle-class dropouts and/or 

. . . i : b. middle-class delinquents lack of impulse control and 
■ ^Intelligence" are,vptirelated. ,• ♦ 

B;i. Apparently, (given minor differences) severity of deviation 
(delinquency more severe than dropping out) is unrelated to 
. reported value system or impulse control. 

C.Ii Study context's contribution, i.e. behavioral inpi^lsivity 
may produce dropouts and delinquents. 

2. Deviants may maintain dominant values, but lack of impulse 
control prevents their : attaining socially valued goals in 
: ^ acceptable ways, thus, .need more, study of, values. 

King, Edith Uy. "A multi-dimensional study of perceptual sets of kinder- 
. garters children from two yrbap sub-cultures," Dissertation 
A bstracts , . 1967, 27(8A), 2396^.* r... 



Study of kindergartens of two. diverse ,fub-cultural, urban groups * 
lower class Negro and middle class white, Jewish in Oak Park, 
Michigan* *:-.•* * * : * ■ : 

•». A. I* Differences were .obtained for cplor prefer ences in design, 
."mentioned clothing votn" for assessing awareness of sex, 

. • and vide variations in language patterns and verbal skills. 

2. Lover class Negroes displayed fewer language patterns, less 
. , . extejtsive vocabulary, f less effective oral communication. 

. ■ B.IVuTwo groups did not vary Much on specific ’perceptual stimuli 
presented, yot differed in oral language expression of 

...r .. k , oerceptjal effects.,, r* , > ■ - r 

, v 2.Dif f ere, iqpiin capacities for .elaborating perceptions into 
concepts pointed to the tie between language and consequent 
thinking. 

Kinnick, Bernard C., & Pl^tter,-' f S. .D. Attitudin$l •qhapgojtoyard Negroes 
and school desegregation among participants in ^summer training 
institute. Journ al of Socia l Ps ychology , 1967, 73(2), 271-283. 
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■ A' measure of changes in attitude of participants in graduate 
* institute concerning* school desegregation and culturally dis- 

advantaged student . Negro leaders instructed white;# {Southern 
■*i participants* ■- ■ 

A. I* Training institute reduced authoritarian and ethnocentric 

attitudes for more favorable ones toward Negroes and school 
desegregation. 

Overtly expressed need and behavior for reevaluation of 
attitudes contributed to increasing favorable attitudes, yet 
did not effect attitudes toward other minorities . 

3. Positive relationship between segregationist attitudes, 

‘ authoritarianism, ethnocentrisn. 

B. I. If unanimity of group attitudes are .broken up, positive 

changes can occur. ~ 

Klein, Robert S. M A comparative study of the academic achievement of 
?Jegro 10th grade high school students attending segregated and 
recently integrated schools in a metropolitan area of the south," 
Dissertation Abstracts , 1967* *28(68) , 2608-2609, 

Examines effects of moving from a segregated, all Negro school to 
■ 4 ah integrated school .upon academic achievement of* Negro student. 

A. I . .Academic achievement of matched groups of integrated and 
segregated^ Negroes, matched whites, or segregated Negroes 
and integrated whites did nojt differ significantly. 

2. Academic achievement* df Integrated Negroes was greater in 
specific: subject areas over the unmatched groups of segregated 

• Negroes. . *‘." r n \ ^ 1 

3. Same difference was found between matched segregated Negroes 
and the unmatched segregated Negroes. ' f ' ‘ 

v B.I. Previous studies up ing\ unmatched groups find no positive 

academic gains for integrated schools, this study did find 
positive differences using matched groups. 

2. The socio-economic class and family background of a student 
. exerted more influence upon scholastic achievement than 
■. / . school attended by Negro student. 

■■ i ■ 1.S . • , ; 

Kofsky, Ellin. "The effect of verbal training on concept identification 
c in disadv. ntaged children, V Paychonomlc Science , 1967, 7(10), 

365-366* ■ . : ( ; ■*' tj r \ ^ v ’ 

■' - 1 * .< ’ - . ] e (T*:'. ■ , . , - , *, 

< ■» A* Training disadvantaged children in J ateiling and discriminat- 

ing component stimulus attributes resulted in greater attnn- 
; 5^* tion to these attributes in inductive concept attainment, but 
* inno greater success in solving concept tasks!’* 

Kohlves, Garry F. "Sex and race differences i in the development of 

<’ ' • underprivileged preschool schildren, Dissertation Abstract^ , 

« ^1967, 27<0A) , *397-2398, v - *, ' ^ v / . * 
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!' i ^termlnes whether disadvantaged ; egro and .aucasianpre- 
. sfchoolers differ in social y cognitive, perceptual, psychological 
development and develop an index of group functioning levels in 
various performance areas. Sample of 368 Headstart children in 
Portland, Oregon. 

A.I .Males more hyperactive than females. 

2. Females display more thumb' sucking. 

3. In area of concept development, females better in naming 
colors, and in number concept. 

4. Females display ’more appropriate social behavior, higher IQ 

8COrC » 1 ' - ‘ : ; ‘ i - 1 . v < j ! : s 

5. White children vere' ; more often interested in only one or two 
objects or activities than Negro children, 

6. Negroes better on physical coordination tasks, sensory per- 
ception. 

). "Female white children are less disruptive and better able 
to remain seated than Negro-white males. 

8. Female roe 8 stammer and stutter less than white males. 

9. Boys rated happier than female white child. . ^ 

10. Female Negroes had more difficulty interacting with 
strangers than white males. 

tl. Female Negroes more disturbing, disruptive than female whites. 

12. Female Negroes were more lethargic, apathetic,, display less 
energy, drive than male whites. 

Kohn, Melvin L. and iohifi, M , Williams Jr. "Situational patterning in inter- 
group relations,’* American Social Review , 1956, 21, 164-174. 

Authors examine development of Aew definitions of situations in 
situations varied by experimenters in the field of restaurants and 
taverns, formal, public, and voluntary organizations. 

. A.I. In ^ unpatterned situation's' When person is constrained to 
act , but . cannot, predict consequences of his act, he will 
■ ;**. , ; : eeek cues from others K bghavior in the situation, 

t * 2. If no appropriate behavibral cues are available, the con- 
fused person will persevere until new action intervenes in the 
situation. When person acts, but’ feels two or more definit- 
.j-.;;. ions of situation are applicable he will give priority to 
* r t , * - one definition , ; ' ' * 1 

3. If this is impossible, he vill try to compromise through 
partial conformity to all applicable options ; 
i , 4* Direct! overt, interpersonal conflict will not change 

r v t. . ^ ; parties V definitions of situation, but rather reinforces 

.. .each party's values. ;f ; ' ,f V ' ’ J 

?,I. fojpr changes id the definition of situations occurs through 
, a series of minor, interdependent redefinitions. 

• r , 2, A change in appropriate reference groups in ambiguous situa- 
’ V cai>. modify .sdlf-conc^ptiotis . 

C.I. When expectations of the consequences of self. and other 
behaviors change, our ideas relevant to new situations 
O should change accordingly. 
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Lamanna, Richard A. ”The Negro public school desegregation: a survey 

' of- Negro teachers in North Carolina! 1 '. Dissertation Abstracts , 

1967 , 27(9A)', 2642-2643.. 

. An analysis of status and role of Negro teacher nnd determine his 
thinking about school desegregation and militancy in 1962. 

A. I* Negro teachers studied were more militant than expected, 

actively engaged in activities- supporting desegregation* 

2, Many teachers 1 ambivalence, plus married, female, elementary 
school status is associated with more coueertavites attitudes, 

3. Factors determining Negro teacher *s reactions are complex, 
numerous nd include: 

, a. anticipated negative consequences for teachers 

b. favorable self-image 

c. negative consequences for students, . 

B. lt These factors relate to teacher* 8 identification with white 

group and equal-status contacts with white group members. 

2 .Teachers in urbah-industrial, large scale communities more 
; likely to be militant. 

Cal a Reduce fears of desegregation to expedite change. 

2, Since most factors condition, but- cap act independently to 
produce teacher militancy, any program changing one factor, 
say self -concept, will fail without removing other obstacles. 

Lansman, Martin. 'The relation of self-image to. Negro achievement and 

attendance in a racially integrated elementary school,” Disserta - 
tion Abstracts , 1968, 29(2A), 442-443. 

- Field Researehr : 

A*I. Elementary schools that had been fully integrated for 15 
years, with competent teachers, psychological service and 
.. L , • - remedial reading programs still produced negro students who 

- scored significantly lover than white classmates. 

, * 2. Tula was related .to negative self-image brought in from the 

outside segregated housing pattern. 

! ij ' : - ' 

Larson, R.G. end J. L. Olsonr "$e ctipn B: . compensatory education: how 
much is enough?” Journal of Negro Education , 1968* 37(2), 164-67 

Examine effects on disadvantaged Headstart children of Stephen 
Bull, full-day kindergarten program in Raclds, Wisconsin during 
I962r^4 on school achievement in first gr^de. . . 

A. The full-day kindergarten experience improved language devel- 

^ opH>ent then contrast : groups increased IQ scores, social 

skills, but after the first grade year displayed signs of 
t >: -i . - , regression; irrlanguage development and listening .skills. 

B, All-day compensatory kindergarten 6au academically benefit 
the dlsadvanta j'4 student, 1 but learning and growth rates 
will diminish, when saturation efforts stop And are 
replaced by traditional programs. 
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C»I, Total curriculum revision of school program Is necessary 
for any iasting solution to problems of disadvantaged In 
urban public schools . 

2* Fade ral government's follow-through program concept should 
: -be Implemented in primary grades and beyond or. a non-pilot 
basis. 

Lefcourt, H.M. and GW. Ladwig. "The effect of reference group upon 

Negroes task persistence in a blracial competitive game," Journal 
of Personality and Social Psychology , 1965, 2(6), 668-671. 

A study of !tegro avoidance tendencies in competitive r achievement 
tasks with reduction* of avoidance by Increasing expectancy of 
positive reinforcement in a reference 'group of emphasized com- 
petence in jazz* r < ■ •. 5 •' ' *' 

A. The experimental group with highest expectancy persisted 

v longer than two other groups with less jtfzz competency in 

the experimental competitive biraoial task. ■ 

B. I . Negroes become more task and achievement oriented when they 

expect their behavior to determine highly valued occurrences 
• of reinforcement. t : w- 

C. It Prestige' suggestions need to be related to goals which 

subjects (students) have some expectancy .of success. 

Lichter, Solomon 0., et.il, “Appendix C; a guide for teachers,” The 
Drop-Outs . New York:' The Free Pressj 1962, 290-294* 

Systematic, clinical study of a group of white high school students, 
majority referred by public school and counseling agencies as 
potential dropouts from high school. 

C*li Behind almost every classroom problem is an emotional problem, 
-v thus* children act for reasons. ' 

2, Teachers must recognize end contain their* own angry feelings. 

3* Teachers cannot ge fc? ‘along with all students and handle on 
1 ‘classroom problems with equal success, *thOa teachers must be 
flexible and accomodating to necessary shifts and changes 
over “fighting it out,”. 

4. Gratifications are possible in teaching ‘and helping a mal- 

adjusted child. * 1 ; . .'*■* ;A ‘ ‘ 

5. Don’t be impossible to please, have patience, be accepting. 

6. Don’t have higher expectation^ of good behavior for a troubled 
J li ‘ child than for a rarely misbehaving child. 

7. Discipline if necorfdary, but not automatic and should be 
reasonable and in line with offense rather than teacher’s 

* 5 r feelings. '* * • 

’ v8. Use information and consultative help in working with troubled 

: . •■ - « child . * * * ‘ * ' ' ■ ■ r 

•J 9. Don't underestimate your observations or attitudes regarding 
• ! . ■: ■ troubled students. . : v .«. *■ ■ ' ‘ . * 

10.; Know your strength* aqd limitations ,and avoid serious com- 
. plicated actions and recommendation* < i, ■ 
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11. Use fully school, cornraunity, and specialist resources. 

12. Don't react to or attack parents.! ..., ; 

13. Reflect; p positive, > help fut school attitude and philosophy 
in the way you. handle student problems. . - 

• * ■■ ■ . . ■ . ‘ • . .. 

Litcher, Solomon 6.* E.B. Rapien, F. H* Seibert, and M.A. Sklansky. 

Ch . r ’let 8* ’^Collaborative work; with the schools,” The Drop-Outs . 
New York: The Free Press, 1962, 167-193. 

Systematic,- clinical analysis of a group of 105 students (no 
Fegroeg).* rintellectually capable of, but potential drop-outs from 
high school. * :■ 

A. I. Satisfactory subject performance was associated with student’s 
liking the teacher. 

2. Students dichotomized their feelings about teachers - good or 
evil, affectionate-cold, encouraging-deterring. 

« ■ 3. Teachers tended to underestimate their importance in soclil- 

j • emotional life of students and the positive-negative in- 
: ;*‘j fluences of their words,. 

\ * C. I t Don’t control and motivate by citing, others as good examples. 

2 .Don’t use students in trouble as bad examples . 

3. Don’t isolate, emphasize pathology or make scapegoats out of 

: . f:.;., j r . students. , *. ... ■ , ... ... 

4. Avoid stereotyping student and be willing to look for and 
accept sign* of imoroveneut. 

. J Ism* 5. Use available consultants in social work, psychology, 

- - i . • psychiatry.,". : 

■ i * ' i'.' f' ■ « * ■ . ' ' , . • : 

Linn,> Emma Li "The socially disadvantaged chill:, teacher correlates,” 
Dissertation Abstracts , 1967 (9A) , 2390.,. 

Examines performance changes in 1965 Headstart programs in re- 
lation to teacher behavior and background .(flegto, Latin American, 
Anglo) . * . . . . ./ t . 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ri - v. ' ; • • < ■ : «, . v, • ’ . 

A. I. Performance changes in enrolled Headstart programs were . 

' ; ; related to teaqher characteristics tepd.behavior..- . 

2. Performance of children was related . to teacher .background - 
ethnicity, marital status, home community size, father's 

V rj ■ occupation, church attendance, experience,..g^$de y point 
average . : • . • -I.,.!! r [‘\, . ‘ 

3. Teacher behavior and characteristics were related to teacher 
background. 

* * •> ' l i* ■’ ■ - ‘ ■’ J • ’ll, ..;%•* ■ i ■ ; . 

Lynn,_ J 0 .B., W X I#. Sayrey. .’’The effects of father -absence., on Norwegian boys 
aM girls," Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology , 1959, 59 

i . 258^262 » ■ - • - - , . .... .... . . 

A study of separation and differential effects of prolonged 
father absences on children^ ^vges £ to 9, in Noiyeg^an sailor 

. families.. ■, • . > , ! ^ .' t 
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A. T. Father-absent boys showed : 

a. more maturity 

, stronger fat her- identification' strrivihgs 

c, higher cotnpehsatory* Masculinity 

d. poorer peer adjustment (boys more so than girls). 

2 . Father-absent girls chose mother doll over father doll 

in separation situation, showed no re dependnecy responses 
than oontrol girls . 

B. I, Higher proportion of father-absent boys than control boys 

or father-absent girls shoving poor peer adjustment shows 
more effects on father-absence, i.e., inadequate same-sex 
identification. ~ f 

2. Father-absent girl is particularly sensitive to fantasied 
separation or loss of mother model of' identification while 
father-absent boys strive for male identification through 
ccfopenstftdry meatuV 

Mackie, James B., Anab el Maxwell, and Frank J. RaTferty, “Psychological 
development of culturally disadvantaged Negro kindergarten 
children: A study of the selective influence of family and 

school variables'/- American Joums l of Orthopsychiatry , 1967 
37(2), 367-368. 

Research - inner city Negro slum children over a fifteen month 
period . > ■ ' • ' «'• ' : * 1 



A. The developmental level of both boys and girls appeared to 
be more strongly influenced by certain characteristics of 
their families than by pre-school enrichment programs or by 
J ‘* the charactor of their formal school experience. These 
factors were: 

1. family income 

2. pfes^nce of father for boys 

fathers could be, although not mentioned in the study: 

3. Kinds of reading materials in the home 

4. Number of 9 iblingo and peers, especially the former.) 




Mann, John'S. "Authority styles in a project for Negro children/' 

: Journ c l of ‘Negro Education , 1968, 37(2) , 160-163 

1 Examines how authority was handled by teachers* and kinds of 
teacher-pupil relations that resulted in Adams -KoTg an Potomac 
■° project of Washington, D.C* 

( A. I. Students responded to violent style of teachii^with with* 

' r V v */ r ‘ : dravai; passivity, brief* response to questions, and little 

1 . voluntary, : aolMttitiWivft*' .. ■* ^ 

2 . In response to violent-transcendant approach, student 
response a tended to bo aspiring ones to move on and do 

' ■>•* :•• 1 bfetterv; ' ‘ \ : ‘ •" ?? « 

3. The tfanscendant approach appeared more ideal, less 
possible, focused best on most imaginative student and 
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■; generally produced a greater range of "ups and downs/'. . , 

A* The indirect. style (hidden authority) was viewed as a form 
of dishonesty by children and "democratic practices" invoked 
distrusting game-wrecking behaviors. ,, . 

B. I.; Different, styles of teaching are differentiated by children 

and have different consequences for them. 

C. I. The violent-transcend£nt style of teaching should be studied 

and considered for its particular applicability to negro dis- 
advantaged children, j . * ; 

Mason, Elevelyn P. Comparison of Personality Characteristics of Junior 
High Students from American Indian, Mexican and Caucasian Ethnic 
Backgrounds. ■ Journal of Social Psycho logy. , 1967, 73(2), 145-155. 

California Psychological Inventory <?iven to 49 culturally 
disadvantaged junior high students in a summer educational enrich- 
ment program (26 American. Indian, 13 Caucasian* 10 Mexican). 

.A. I. Females did consistently poor across 13 subteBts. 

2. Ethnic group differences for males showed Mexican and Indian 
lover in social presence t^han Caucasian. • 

3* Male Mexican flexibility scores were lower than Caucasian or 
Indian; higher on social responsibility, tolerance, intellect- 
ual efficiency. 

B. Cultural disadvantage has different effects In terms of sex 
of .recipient and ethnic group. 

C. Passive acquiescence of deprived. teenage girl warrants further 
study. So do , the unique problems of deprived American 

, i Indians. , „ . , . 

Megers , Edna 0., "Self concept, family structure and school achievement: 
a study of disadvantaged Negro boys." Dissertation abstracts, 1967 
27(1) (a), 3960. ...... 

Research. . . , . , ' * . .. 

, A. I. achievers differed from underachievers in being more accepting 
of their ethnic identity. 

2. underachievers revealed higher level of anti-white feelings. 

3. achievers revealed a higher degree of internalized controls. 

. 4. achievers >$ere oo re cautious moving away frqa extreme 

positions (either positive or negative) 

• .5 V Accept for/a limited number of underachievers both, groups . . 

. to have realizable, vocational goals, . ■ . 

B. The best ; finding, which contradicts, some earlier d^a is explained 
by the authors' concluding hypotheses that; .... ..the civil 

. rights. lesue end the dynamics of . "prp-:$ocial acting out" by 
large groups of Negroes will effect granges i n thq self- 
concept of the Negro and therefore in parent-child relation- 
ships in the Negro family, teacher-pupil relationship in 
. : * t;he ghetto schools and ,tW. achievement orientation of Negro 
children. 
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Mermelstriin, Egon and Lee S. Shulnan, ,: Lack of formal school in", and 
v acquisition’ of* conservation, 11 Child Development, 1967, 38(1), 

Research - questicjnaires testing Piagetiao the* > r .f ^^gnltlve 
development In 6-9 'year old Negro children without public school- 
ing for 4 years and with normal schooling. 

A. I* Differences between verbal and non-verbal ta3ks highly sig- 

nificant as night be expected from other research. 

2. No significant differences In conservation of perceptual 
phenomena. - ' « 

B. The second finding could Indicate that Negro childrens 
environment Is not. deprived of essential stimuli for normal 
development In all lower class communities. 

Meyers, Edmuhd D. "Effefcts of sociaiand educational clltnate of high 

schools upon the academic performances of negro and white adol- 
escents,” Dissertation Abstracts , 1967, 28(7A), 1917* 

Exploratory study of differential racial-responses .to climate. 
Sample of 20,345 Students in 20 non- rural, public, coeducational 
high schools with 327 matched negro arid white students and 
: -measured on educational aspirations, Intellectual orientations, 
academic achievement • 

A. I* Negroes had higher educational apirations, intellectual 
f ‘ orlcntatldrts than whites* 

2. White students tended to be more responsive to social- 
educational climate of dominant-white high schools ,but mixed 
regarding intellectual orientations. 

3. Family variables included number of siblings affected negroes, 
maternal encouragement influenced whites. 

4. Attitudinal variables affected educational aspirations 
more than academic achievement, 

5. Negroes affected more by levels of self-esteCm, aspirations 
or peer achievements, sociometric status than whites. 

* ' B .1 , Total school effect on negroes and whites is approximately 

equal, 

* :; V 2. t SeparAte < ra dally determined social sub-systems account for 

* ‘ whites 'bdlng more influenced by global ‘ climate th?n negroes . 

While negroes are more affeetddby interpersonal variables. 

Minrey, Jack D*' ,f A study of the relationship between teacher morale 
and student 'attitudes toward their school enviromtient . 11 
Dlsaettatilon Abstracts , 1967 9 28 (5A) 1626-162^,' ■ 

Examines attitudes of Michigan high school studeritd^regarding 
school and teacher* morale arid effect of teacher feeling about 
1 dchodl student attitudes, . ^ 

" A, t. teacher morale differs in intensity betweeri schools. 
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2 .Students display 

A'. liess difference in attitude than teachers 

b. less affected by teacher, morale 

c. more similar to peer feelings with differences in 
! degtae and affect." 

3. Teachers and students differ on attitudes re jap r ding school. 

4. Students have accurate perception of teachers' morale. 

\ 5. Students from high and low teacher morale schools perceive 

many items alifce, but not perception of fulfilling parental 
expectations and socio-economic level of family , 

6. Teachers are not able to predict student attitudes. 

B.I. Since student perception of teacher morale is accurate, the 

lack of attitude correlations is proof of student independence 
of attitude from teacher influence. 

2. The differences between students' perception of high teacher 
morale schools and students' perceptions of low teacher morale 
schools may be based on socio-economic community conditions. 

G. I. Student attitudes should be checked regarding morale and 
school variables. 

2. Socio-economic conditions impinging on teachers and student 
should be studied. 

3. What criteria do teachers use to evaluate students? 

4. What is relationship between specific teacher morale and 
student attitudes? : 

McLennan, Roderick C. M A study of disadvantaged and advantaged students 
attending the schools of high school district X, suburbia Y » 11 
Dissertation Abstracts , 1967, 28(8A), 1994 

An examination of differences between advantaged and disadvantaged 
on 124 characteristics of students, families end home environ- 
ments in northwest Chicago . 

A. Disadvantaged students ;n contrast to advantaged ones dif- 
ered by 

1. residing in lower quality home. 

2. lower parental occupational status 

3. • less educated parents 

4. less while families 

" 5. fewer "parental school visits 

■ Jj 6.-taore parental punishment 

7 . loss parental supervision * \ . • 

8. less obedient to parents . * 

9. study less 

10. receive poorer grades 

11. hhve negative self-images t. ■ i 

12. are absent from' school and social organisations mere often 

13. enroll in vocational over college preparatory, courses 

Q, Many of the differences reported correspond to differences . 

. ‘ reported in the literature regarding inner-city disadvantaged 

• and advantaged studentte. 
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McWhirt, Ronald A. "The effects of desegregation on prejudice, academic 
aspiration, and the self-concept of tenth grade students." 
Dissertation Abstracts , 1967, 28(6B), 2610. 

. ! i <' '■ ’ ’ ' * ’ " • ♦ ‘ 

Examines changes in attitudes of southern high school students 
io changing from racially' segregated to a desegregated social 
situation. 

A. I. Males increased rating of self-concept over females. 

2; In integrated school, negro females and white moles increased 
most. * 

3. In segregated school, negro males and white females increased 
■ . r most. 

4. White students in segregated school and negro students in 
integrated school increased in their aspirations of a good 
education, than did segregated negroes and integrated whites. 

5 .' Integrated student 3 became more prejudiced for whites than 
in segregated cchools particularly white segregated and negro 
females and white males. 

B. I; Interracial contact brought changes in negro attitudes in 

integrated school, but not in white students. 

2, Negro student 8 seeking social approval modified their 

behavior tz» re# ■ • 

3. Negro students had greater white contacts while in turn a 
majority of negroes had less effect on a white majority. 

Nei, Tam Thi Dang. "Piaget’s concept of classification: a comparative 

study of advantaged and disadvantaged young children," 

Dissertation Abstracts , 1967, 27(I2A) 4143^ 

Research. 

A. I. There were differences between the two social groups special- 
ly in kindergarten. 

2. Contrary to expectations 2 years of schooling for the 2nd 

grade children in deprived groups brought them closer to the 
middle-class group. ,* 

3. Culturally deprived group tended to be less clear in 
Justification for perforr^ances* however. 

4. In general Piaget's theory of sequence in logical develop- 
ment over time is supported, especially his emphasis on 
equilibration, i.e. the interaction between- individual and 
environment. 

Nickerson, Donald H. "A survey of ;the distribution of personality types 
and related interests. among competent teachers in. advantaged and 
disadvantaged settings." Dispertstlfln Abstracts / 1967, 9(a), 

. 2,H - r •. .v •••.. . 

- A aohvey of personality, types .and interests of. competent teachers 
in advantaged and disadvantaged teaching "si tuatir. ns in Michigan. 
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■ T ; ' A . I I Sol f~Corit rolling personality types (over impulsive, . fearful 

types were found more among disadvantaged schools early grade, 
teachers than advantaged school early grade teachers, 

' " 2. Within the advantaged schools self' controlling types w*ee 

: ' ' ' found ra6re often in the later (ov'r- early) grades; no such 

differences found in disadvantaged settings. 

3. Few personality and interest -differences were found between 
disadvantaged and, advantaged teacher groups. 

4. The difference between disadvantaged early grade and advan- 
taged early grade teachers personality type displayed only 
two differences in personality-interest categories. 

Pine, Enid. "Changing attitudes of society towards juvenile delinquency,” 
Canadian Psychiatric A ssoci ation Journa l, I960 , 13(4) , 383-384 . 

A. Examination of histo .cal and recent source reveals delin- 
quency is linked with deprivation, whether regarded from a 
legal, sociological, or psychiatric viewpoints 
C, When teacher deals with the kinds of deprivation that she can 
directly, handle, she can use Prennckian reinforcement 
principles Via those objects and situations that were histor- 
ically deprive^, e.g. ,' awarding positions of influence daily 
in the classroom for other types of behavior. 

Riqssman, Frank. The Culturally deprived Child . New York? Hamer 6 Row 

'•* • • 1*62 v . * 

An examination of underprivileged groups and individuals to 
develop new approaches by emphasizing positive aspects of their 
otherwise ignored cultures. 

C.I. Teachers of culturally deprived should be flexible, consis- 
tent, direct, informal, clear, warm while recognizing value 
differences and may selectively disagree with sorpe (e£. u anti - 
intellectualism”) / ' , 

2. She must endure initia 1 non-acceptance and g s et through resist- 
ances in an unfearful, direct, accepting way avoiding pre- 

l 5 Jud^OmSnt and over -generalizing tendencies. 

3. She must identify and wiri support of natural leaders. 

4. She should emphasize learning over discipline and punishment. 

5. She must develop patience, listening, group participation 

. ' ^ . skills ». * \ • 

if . ' 6. She must expect, encourage, gtjpoort learning efforts. 

7. Teachers . oust be able to be person-centered over content- 
centred “and be able to identify with the underdog. 

h. Teaching deprived to learn goes through a rapport, fascina- 
tion, “power sequence. 

9. Teaching effectiveness hero *4s linked with appreciating the 
interests of the deprived and seeing their goals in relation 
T to higher educational ones with a respect and acceptance of 
their values and cultural ways. 
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Ri*ley> Todd. ’Learning and lollipop e," Psychology Today , 1968, 1(8), 

: . . 28 - 31 , 62 - 65 * 

Re spits of Juniper gardens Children's Project . in northeast Kansas 
City, Kansas with preschoolers of 'hard core' and 'upwardly mobile' 
poverty groups. 

B. I. Behavior with social consequences could not be maintained 

without dual support from a preceding stimulus {greeting, 

H&M caindy) and subsequent approval. 

2. Preschoolers did learn social skills, language, and IQ 
increases under special reinforcement program. 

3. Parents were trained to be reinforcing teachers, but did . 
better with other than their own children. 

C .1 .Nursery school programs should not be modeled for middle- 

class children; . disadvantaged h^ve often motor skills, inter- 
action patterns, but need appropriate content, substitutes 
for aggressive behavior, less reinforcement of disruptive 
tactics, for social reinforcements will be weak in the 
absence of social skills which can be developed first, 

2. Food ox; specific physical objects may be needed first to 
gain reinforcing responses desired. 

3. Good pre-schools are necessary for the disadvantaged 
students' entrance into public schools, 

Rogers, Donald W. "Visual expression: A creative advantage of the disad- 

vantaged," Gifted Child Quarter ly, 1968, 12(2), II0-II4, 

Natural research - 5th & 6th gaders tested on drawing ability, 
esthetic judgment, visual originality. 

A. I. Disadvantaged scored aignif icantly higher on visual fluency, 

2. No significant difference on tests of esthetic judgment and 
visual originality, . 

3. Advantaged superior in drawing ability* 

4. Disadvantaged improved significantly in ability after art 
instruction course. 

C, Any superior quality of disadvantaged students can be capital- 
ized on for situations to, apply praise and give esteem to S's in 
class. 

Rosenthal, Robert and Lenore Jacobson, "Self-fulfilling prophecies in 

the class-room:. Teachers expectations as unintended determinants 
of pupils intellectual competence, "Martin Deutsch et al (ed) , 
Social Class,. Race, and Psychological Development , 

Reviews past theory ard related research as well as more recent 
. research study by the authors. . 

A. Experiment supports presupposition? and finds frot: Less 
empirical work in the past . . » 
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I* The effect was significantly prevalent in the lower-grade 
levels . A . rnmber of interpretations (not necessarily mutual- 
ly exclusive) were suggested, 

2. Children who were not expected to show growth in intell- 
ectual functioning we r. regarded less favorably the more 
they gained intellectually. 

Ryckman, David B M A comparison of information processing abilities 

. of middle and lower class Negro kindergarten boys.'' Exceptional 
Children , 1967, 33(8) , 545-552, 

Research . - adminis tered battery of instruments assessing 
specific informat^n processing abilities. 

A. I. Analysis of 19 variables produced 5 meaningful components j 
general language ability components most significant in 
discriminating between middle and lower class Negro boys. 

3. Implications for educational definition, diagnosis, and 
program planning are discussed. 

Sain, Leonard Franklin, /'Occupational Preferences and Expectations of 

Negro Students attending a High School Located in a Lower Socio- 
Economic Area M . 

Research - Questionnaire 

Low SES Negro occupational expectations were unrealistic in 
relation to their occupational preferences. 

The students perceive their parents as having the same aspira- 
tions for the students as the latter have for themselves. 

S's perceive parents and relations as being more influential 
in their choice of occupation than teachers and counselors. 

The suggestions given for vocational guidance are relatively 
conservative. Such a study does suggest or reinforce opinion 
that a program of academic relevancy i9 b^dly needed more so 
for these students than non-deprived ones, especially relev- 
ancy in relation to their preferences. 

Seagull, A. A. "Subpatterne of gratification choice within samples of 
negro and white children," Paper of the Michigan Academy of 
Scien c e, Arts, and Letters , 1966; 51(2), 345-351. 

1 Research. 

A. I. Uhcldasifiable S's (by‘ socio-economic level) chose delayed 
reward significantly less. 

2. Situational variables appear to determine delay choice - 
not class affiliation. 

Sears, R.R., M.H. Pintler and P*$. Sears, "Effects of father separation 
on preschool children's doll play agresion," Child Development, 
1946, 17, 219-243. ~~ 



A. I. 
2 . 
3. 
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Authors examine agression ap<J its instigation with 126 nursery 
school children, in half of which father Is absent in military 
service, in regard to sex-tyoing processes. 

1 ■ ■ ' > "* i : * \ 1 _s ; - -- -■ . • , ^ 

A. 1 • Father provides an imnortai t sex-typing and aggressive model 
for pre-school boys. 

2. Ri& absence leads to aggression reduction in doll play 
apparently with no soecific suppression by mother. 

3. This effect decreases with child’s age and assumed increased 
social contact - 

4. Father 'a aggressiveness acta to frustrate sons, and apparently 
acts control sons acre, leading to fantapied father- 
directed and self-directed aggression, 

5. In father's absence both parents share in child's direct 
aggression until age 5. 

6. Father's apparent permissiveness of aggression does not make 
him more tolerant of aggression directed toxvard him. 

7. Father absence was associated with greater aggression 
(self-aggression) in girls. 

8. Parent of san*e sex provides post frustration and control. 

9. Rise in aggression in doll nlay occurred in the father- 

present groups. * 

Simpson, Ansel P, "Attitude change, social 3tatus, and minority group 
membership: A study in experimental sociology Dissertation 

Abstracts, 1967, 27(9A), 2635. 

Examines change in cognitive assessment of minority groun 
membership as a function of exposure to a, member of minority 
group holding high school status. 

■ -A. 1. High status plus minority group membership of teacher has 
capacity to effect favorable change in minority group 
: attitudes of students. 

2. Subject-matLer is of little consequence on range of attitude 
change effects. . 

3. The lovor the status of the minority group in 'question' , 

the greater the -ability of high status-minority person to 
effect favorable change. , ; 

4. The greater conformity of the low status minority with high 
status person's expectations, the greater positive effect 
in relatively short tine {uneffected by sex, and effecting 
more than one out cf three persons with croup characteristics 
of medium to large city residence, high occupational status, 
parents with high school education or better, average age 

of group members 19) , ; i- • . .. * . . , 

5. High statue, itinority group membership effects rore favorable 
attitude change toward the given minority group a9 one 

■ * follows a progression from rural, snail city to medium 
- 1 ' and large 'city.- ■ • ; *: ,*'• ■ , 
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Slower, Dorothy. "Interracial attitudes of negro and white fifth-grade 
children in segregated and unsegregated schools," Dissertation 
Abstracts , 1967 (9A> , 3143-3144 . 

To test the hypothesis that -hite children in classroom context 
with ’legro children are more favorably disposed to -’egro children 
. ■ than without such contact; in addition, that intelligence and 
se* would affect attitudes in defacto segregated white, "ee.ro 
• and unsegregated schools. 

‘A. X. 'White children in unsegregated schools more willing to assoc- 
iate with Negro children. 

2. Negro children in unsegregated school more accenting of 
whites than segregated Negro children. 

3. Integrated white children saw Negroes as swr* aggressive 
and non-achievers, but were more willing to association 
with them than, low exposure whites. 

4. Superior IQ white girls in segregated schools and white 
girls, average IQ in unsegregated school were most willing 
to associate with Negroes. 

5. High IQ Negro girls in unsegregated and segregated schools 
were least willing to association with i?hite3 saw whites as 
aggressive, non-achievers . 

6. Negro, unsegregated school boys were willing to associate 

with whites than segregated Negro boys. ^ 

( 7. Integrated school Negroes were more willing to '’color 1 them- 
selves in a “draw yourself” task than segregated students. 

B. I. Intelligence interacts with sex and exposure. 

2. Negroes integrated differentiate themselves from whites more 
clearly and are core accepting of their race. 

C. I. More study of attitudes over time as integration in schools 

progresses. 

Slaughter, O.H. "Cognitive style: some implications for curriculum and 

instructional practicea among negro children" Journal of Negro 
Education, 1969, 38, I05-III . 

An attempt to bridge information gap and make specific recotmenda- 
tiona from recent research in instructional practice vith dis- 
advantaged children, particularly usee of male primary teachers 
and Inquiry Training . 

J ‘ ‘ C.I. Don't consider Negro ns being not interested in school and 

learning, but teach him to expect and acquire positive social 

1 reinforcement. : “ 

2. Help students reinforce themselves by not penalising them for 
what and whore they ere and developing inquiry methods. 

; V \ 3. Consider the handling of "*iU*type ,f tasks by male teachers 

to oore clearly eoohasirc sex-role identifications and 
accurate self - other perceptions. 

4. Emphasize beyond methods of teaching social skills, interests 
in' learning, sefise of personal over environmental control. 
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Smith, Donald' H; A speaker models project to enhance pupils*: self 
: estVem. Journal of Negro Education, 1967, 36(2) , I77-X8D. 



o 




Describes teacher's experience and efforts to promote self- 
acceptance and development ir bright, Freshman, high school Negroen. 

A. I. Of 24' e\ ^dents in one year project 21 graduated,' 15 attended 
college in urban school with high drop-out ratio. 

C.I . Teachers mu 9 t be sensitive, flexible, capable of promoting 

others' self development, particularly toward positive, real- 
istic employment opportunities. ,, 

Stabler, John P, and Oliver E. Perry. "Learning and retention as a 

function of instructional method and race," Journal of Psychology , 
1967, 67(2), 271-276 . . 

■ i 'Natural Lab. Research. Comparisons were made between programmed 

and conventional instruction, avid between Caucasian and Negro 
university students. 

> A. Posttest scores were reliably higher for students taught by 
programmed text and for Caucasian students. 

I.. Racial differences attributed to past environments (seg- 
regated schools), v • 

v .. 2* Retention test showed qp differential loss. ii\ retention. 

Stabler, John R. and 0 ,B . Perry . , "Learning and retention, as a function 

■ of 'instructional method and race," Journal of Psychology , 1967 
67(2), 271 276. 

A study of comparisons between college students taught convention- 
ally and by programed textbooks and Caucasian and Negro students 
from white and Neg r o universities respectively. 

A.I. Programmed t?xt .Caucasian iatudents received higher scores than 
lcctui e-Caucasian students and higher on the post-test than 

*: -■ programmed t ex tbook-Nagro students. > 

, ;• . 2. No group ohowed superior retention or superior favoraMeness 

of attitude toward programed instruction . 

3. Negroes scored higher on need for achievement and lover on 
affiliation and exhibitionism than white students. 

4. Programed instruction van nore effective than conventional 

• * i/.- fot. whites and .Negroes, ... 

5. Whites learned more, but were attending a better quality of 

educational university. ■ ..... , 

. i; 6. Differences of a nonintellectual .nature were suggested-self 
. ■ confidence, motivation, attitudes, toward learning, but high 

' need for achievement of. Negroes jested vaa overshadowed by 
other factors; physical background andj environment . 

Stein, David D* f O.A. Hardyck, and M*E. Smith.. ‘.'Rape ai)d belief: an 

open and shut case/' Journal of Personality and Social Psychol 
ogy , 1965, 1(4), 281-289. 

t. t\ 
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Examine Rokeach's contention that prejudice is result of perceived 
dissimilarity of belief systems by studying white 9th graders 1 
i responses to a "teenage social distance scale" for 4 ’’stimulus 
teenagers" (white or Ttegro) , like-unlike subject in values, and 
subjects' rated friendliness toward "Stimulus teenager." 

A. I. Belief congruence accounted for more variance than race, but 

both were significant. 

2. When white subjects are given no information regarding Negro 
teenager, they assume a difference in values, but greater 
similarity to unknown whites, 

3. The fact of being Negro seemed to mark him as "different for 
whites, no matter other similarities. 

4. When belief effect controlled, race and status effects were 
more significant. 

B. I . A "r^ce effect" appears mainly with items involving "intimacy 

of contact" and presences of others enforcing social norms. 

2. In the absence of information, persons rely on others and past 
experience to make judgments. 

3. Thus, lack of belief knowledge forces one to guess regarding 
Negroes being unlike white person. 

4. In presence of information subjects respond more in relation 
to belief congruence. 

C. If persons of different races can encounter one another under 
conditions favoring perception of belief congruence (equal- 
status), racial prejudice should be reduced. 

Stodolsky, Susan S,, arid Zcsser, Gerald. "Learning patterns in the dis** 
advantaged, Harvard Educational Review , 1967, 57(4), 546-595. 

Reviews evidence from other studies which challenge educational 
policies based on Coleman's concept of "equal footing" level. 

The data he reviews seen to indicate that: ^ 

X. Once the mental-ability pattern specific to the ethnic 
group emerges, social clas9 variations within the ethnic 
group do not alter the basic organization associated with 
ethnicity. 

2. Therefore, he suggests what he calls "equal opportunity 

for maximum development" (of the ethnic group special ability). 

Strauss, Susan. "The effect of school integration on the self-concept of 
negro and Puerto Rican children," Graduate Research in Education 
and Related Disciplines , 1967, 3(1) 

Research - Compared the self-concept of 2nd and 3rd grade Negro 
and Puerto Rican children of low socio-economic background in 
integrated (paired) schools where the populations of each ethnic 
racial- group was proportionate to the white population . 

A. Pairing does increase the self-concept of negro and Puerto 
Rican children. 

Helvin M. ed. t Race and Intelligence , Antirdefamaticm League of 
B'nai B'rith, 1963, New York: 

1%4 
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; ; * f An evaluation of race research. ' - . 

: ' ir A\ r A ; panol of four famous scientists conclude that. ...any 
claim regarding Innate differences between Negroes and 
* whites with regard to . intelligence cannot be substantiated 
unless three conditions are met. 

1. The distinctive genetic, or "racial* 1 , homogeneity of the 
Negro group being tested, as well as that of the white 
group being tested must be demonstrated, not assumed. 

2. The social and cultural backgrounds cf the Negroes and 
whites being tested or otherwise being measured must be 

3. of native intelligence and other mental 

. and psychological capacities , with proven reliability and 
validity, will have to be used. 

,i .... To date, none pf these crucial conditions has been satisfactorily 
;■ mct ■ : • . 

Tefcourt, Herbert M. , f% Z*dw ig, Gordon U. ’‘The effect of. reference group* 

■ , upon Negroes task persistence in a hUracial competitive game. 11 

J ournal of Pers o nality and Soci al Psychology , 1965, i (5). 

. ; f 668-671, . , . . , 

Research concerns Negro Ss avoidance tendencies in competitive 
achievement tasks. ’ ,, . ’ ‘ : 

A . In a competitive game where white stooges won continuously, 

. Negro groups that were comprised of jazz musicians and who 
had been led to believe that the game was related to personal 
skills of visician persiotod significantly longer* than con- 
- trol groups. The letter demonstrated typical foilure-avoid- 

. -ance characteristic of Negroes in previous research. 

C. Reference group identification could be used to the student r s 
advantage particularly in teaching ’’Verbal" c'iented coursed 
i.e. history, English, social studies, e.g. in assigning 
. , i ■ escays the teachor coulu suggest topics of relevant interest. 

Torrance, E.P. "Finding hidden t-alente among disadvantaged children," 
Gifted, Child Quar terly, 1968, C2(3) , I3:-137. 

’ ■ 

Discusses the creativity workshop* as a format for finding hidden 
talents among disadvantaged children, . , 

B. Following Activities in drawing, painting, dramatics, story- 
telling, singing, sociodrama, problem solving, photography, 

■ . etc. ►, ■ . ■ >. .* 

1. Most effective techniques utilized were. 

a. Prizes to .motivate creative thinking 

b. Small group instruction ♦ 

c. Use of puppetry 

d. Imaginative reading of ..stories, . . , 

2. Torrance Test of Creative Thinking and the Stanford binat 
. i , ; . Scale. indicated many children coming out of these work- 
shops ns b&ing creative and intellectually gifted. 
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Tulkin, Steven R. !r £ace, class, family and school achievement 1 '. Journal 
of Personality and Social Psychology , 1968, 9(1), 

• i An examination of intelligence and achievement scores with home 
and family information regarding 5th and 6th grade students of 
uoper and lower class status in Maryland. 

A. l. In upper socio-economic status groups verbal -non -verbal test 

differences were found; ‘in lower socio-economic status group 
only non-verbal differences found. 

2. Racial differences on ‘crowdedness ratio 1 in family found in 

■ both eocio -econonic status groups, number of siblings and 

family participation in lower socio-economic status group only. 

3. Within each race, significant social class differences were 
found on e very measure. 

4. Controlling for socio-economic status did not equate Negro- 
white samples. 

5. Broken homes more common proportionately in uooer socio- 
economic status Negro grouo than upoer socio-economic v?hite 
group; no difference between unner and lower socio-aconoraic 
Negro groups. 

6. Maternal employment varied more on racial than socio-economic 
status lines. 

7. Verbal intelligence accounts for larger nroportion of total 
achievement in upnet socio-economic status groups. 

8. None of home and family scales correlated with total achievement 
in lower socio-economic status Negro group. 

9. In upper socio-economic group all racial differences found 
were attributable to male, but not female groups. At lower 
socio-economic group the pattern reversed and females showed 
most significant differences. 

B. l. No differences found in upper socio-economic status whites 

and Negroes when broken homes, maternal unemployment , 
crovdednees of home controlled and no difference between 
upper socio-economic status white and Negro girls, even 
.... ' without controls . Yet racial difference at lower socio- 

economic level remains to be explained. 

C. l. Consider wider economic differences at lover socio-economic 

status level as explanation. 

.• 2, Greater prematurity at lower socio-economic level. 

3. Need more controls to make more conclusive findings of no 
Intellectual differences between different racial grouns 
with similar social class status and experiences;- 

Vosk, Jeanette S,' “Study oMfegro children with learning difficulties 
at the onset of their school careers”. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry , 1966, 36(1). 

A.i* ’Slow learners’ care to school with particular vulnerability 
to .failure, i^c. fear of failure. 

C.l. Before they can learn tool subjects, they must be helped to 
a sense of their own worth and constructive capabilities 
through appropriate and meaningful school activities. 
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Walsh, PaoJ. A. "A study of environmental visual stimuli of children of 

different sopial class,' 1 Dissertation Abstracts , 1967, 27(8A),246l. 

Examines range of differences in environmental visual stimuli for 
selected groups of 1st grader i from upper middle class and slum 
homes. 

A. I. Two communities studied differed widely on socio-economic 
« factors. 

2. Reading texts in 5 cf 6 caaes were identical and only slightly 
different in 6th. 

. 3. Urban schopls expected children to identity with books depict- 
ing types of experiences child had not had in any meaningful 
sense. 

C.I. Communities should develop materials based on child’s past 
experiences, adding meaning and relevance. 

2. .Both tnateriais and experiences of child should be broadened 

and incorporated into education. 

3. Teacher should construct own materials and phase them into 
educational program. 

Weber, G.H. and A.B* Motz, "School as perceived by the dropout," Journal 
of Negro Educatio n, 1963, 37(2), 127-134. 

Examine the dropouts' perception of school by interviewing two 
groups of impoverished, male, Negro dropouts from 4 large eastern 
city schools . 

, A*I. teacher seer.' as a "boring talker", using ineffective techniques, 
not explaining and clarifying materials, punitive and negat- 
ively sanctioning through grading. 

. B.I. The school and staff are too indifferent and punitive for 
these students. 

2. "Classroom dropouts" become "school dropouts" through a one- 
way subordinate relationship rather than mutual, interaclirg 
form, immediately providing positive gratifications. 

3. Generally, this pattern reflects a societal orte of negative- 
, ly managing rule-breaker^ without studying the condit ions 

provoking rule-breaking and the institutions maintaining them. 



Wei* Tam T.D, "riaget's concept of classification: a comparative study 

of advantaged and disadvantaged young children, "Dissertation 
Abstracts , 1067, 27(I2A) 4143. 



A .study of differences in classif icatory performances of socially 
disadvantaged children and middle-class children in kindergarten 
arid grade two aftd by race. 




,, A, I. Ability to classify increased with age; disadvantaged child 
proceeds slower than middle-class child; however, the 2nd 
grade deprived children were (contrary to prediction) closer 
... to the oidd le-claaa group. 1 * ^ 
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A. 2. The disadvantaged appeared less clear in the justifications 
for their performance, 

3 , Race and sex did not differentiate subj ects , 
tl.I. Supported Piaget* s theory of sequence in logical development 
related to age of equilibration of person ^nd environment, 

2, Opportunities denied the deprived person aav contribute to 
gips or differences in development. 

C.I. Research different social classes over wider age range to 
understand development of classification skills and answer 
problem of "matching 11 education and environment. 

2. Relate classification with other academic performances. 

3. Research in teaching procedures facilitating child's learning 
of classification concents » 

Weissman* Julius, "An exploratory study of communication patterns of 

lower-class Hx:gro and Puerto Rican mothers and pre-school children. 

Research: To investigate an assumption that lower-class family 

life vns socializing passive behavior and lack or motivation for 
learning in the developmental growth of lower clabs children. 

A. I. The Puerto Rican mother-child pairs were twice as active as 

the Negro group in verbal and non-verbal forms of communica- 
tion that encouraged exploratory behavior and learning, 

2, The PR group had higher activity rates than the Negro group 
in such categories as "teaching" in the reinforcement of 
verbal praise, smiles, touch contacts, and related areas. 

3, The Negro group was more active in the use of verbal admoni- 
tions and "don’ts”, critical comments, in directing and (co- 
ercing) verbal and non-verbal communications . 

B. These findings are very salient in explaining soma data in the 
bibliography e.g. the findings that teachers respond more 
often and more positively to PR students then Negro students. 
Although there is a grea : deal of passivit/ on the part of PR 
students in the school setting* the more active "positive” 
interpersonal contacts of their family life ueke them more 
susceptible to modification. 

Westie, Frank U* "Negro-white otatus differentials and social distance 
Me r lean Social Review , 1952, 17, 550-553. 

A study of variations In respondent status and status of person 
toward whom attitudes are expressed. Subjects were white, male, 
adults of varying status levels (attitude objects were negroes in 
variously scaled occupations) in Indianapolis. 

Ail. The higher the Negro's status the less social distance ex- 
pressed toward hi© by whites. 

2. Extent of Negro's occupational status affects on the dis- 
tance accorded him, vatIcs with respondent status. 

3. The wit bin- group statue of the Negro makes more difference to 
middle and upper Status, than lover status whites . "Middle 
status whites made most dial faction of Negro status on 
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residential Distance and Interpersonal Physical Distance 
factors while upper status whites focused more on Position 
Distance and . Interpersonal Distance areas. 

4. Thus* the higher the socioeconomic status of the responding 
white* the greater the al eration of respon with variations 
in negro occupational status. 

3.1. Social distance is least when both Negro and white have high 

socioeconomic status- and greatest when both have .low socioecon- 
omic status. ' 

2. These generalizations vary with the interaction areas within 
which distance is expressed. 

3. Respondents, are more rigid in interpersonal-physical distance 
and residential distance* than in position and interpersonal- 
social distance areas. 

4. Evidence for high attitude general izability was not found. 

Westie, Frank R. and D.H. Howard. f! Social status differentials and the 
race attitudes of negros, 13 American Social Rev iew* 1954* 19* 

584-591. 

Examines attitudes of minority Negro group members toward majority 
white members in eight different occupational categories. 

A .1 . Inverse relationship between status of Negro and distance 

accorded whites, higher the Negroes' status* the less distance 
expressed toward whites. 

2. Negroes express least distance toward high status whites, 

greatest distance from lowest status whites. 

3. Upper status Negroes are less categorical in responses to 
whites, 

4. Negro responses to whites vary according to area cf inter- 
section eliciting- response. 

b.I. High ranking professional and vhits collar Negroes express 

least distance toward whiles while unskilled service Negroes 
express greatest distance. 

2. High white status mitigates distance from upper status 

* Hegro responses* but not for lower status > T egro responses. 

3. Generally* these conclusions compared favorably with a previous 
study of white attitudes toward Negroes which appeared more 
consistent and showed greater response differences. 

C. Study further reciprocal relationships of majority and 
minority groups in terms of competition theory. 

Wilcox, Preston R. "Teacher attitudes and student achievement." Teacher 
College Rec ord* Columbia University , 1967, 63( , 371-379. 

A didactic attempt to challenge and confront white teachers' 
moral conscience. 

C.i. Help teachera know studente as. persons. 

2* Fridge school and community gap. ' . • 

3. Engage ceachers In students 1 search for self -discovery . 

4. Rebpect and encourage cultural diversity. 
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William, John E.- '’Connotations of color names among Negroes and Caucas- 
ians” Perceptual and. Motor Skills , 1964, 18(3), 721-731. 

Research study using semantic differential scores to analyze 
the connotative meaning of five "race-related” and five control 
color names. 

A* I. In both groups the color names WHITE AND BLACK were shown to 
differ markedly in evaluative meaning with former being rated 
quite gcoi and the latter somewhat bad. 

2, Direction of the cause-effect negative connotation appeared 
to be "black” affecting "Negro." 

3. Once prejudice is learned the conditioning can occur in 
reverse order - creating a vicious circle. 

B.I. Empirical study showed what was pretty much accepted in 
academic circles , 

Wober_ Mallory. "Towards a theory linking ability, personality, and 

culture in education," Journal of Special Education, 1967, 1(4) 
347-356 . 

A review of recent work in social psychology that draws together 
previously separate fields of study In personality and ability. 

The link Idea is "psychological differentiation." 

B.I. Early experience in different sense media leads to abilities 
being developed in different ways. 

2. In one type of culture a certain social organization, range 
of attitudes, and type of ability will result. In another 
type, the tendency will be not for any one of these items 
to differ pieccmeel, but for all these to b?. organized 
differently. 

3. In UiS. an overlapping two cultures problem exists. 

a. the dominant sub-culture controls media and seeks to 
educate members of underprivileged subculture. 

b. efforts at treating part of the problem will be impeded. 

4. a. The dominant sub-culture may have to absorb seme of the 

values of the underprivileged sub-culture. 

L. The dominant sub-culture has to consider more tot al 
educational institutional methods. 

Zito, Robert J. "Some effects of regular and special education programs 
on achievement motivation in educable mentally retarded Negro 
adolescents. Dissertation Abst r acts , 1967, 20(5B), 2131. 

Investigated differences in achievement motivation between uiban 
Negro educable retardates in regular junior high school and special 
education classes. 

A. I, Regular class retardates compared to special class retardates 
showed 

a. greater shifting of aspiration level following success 
experiences. 
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: bi ifcade higher level future occupation choices. 

c. had greater reading achievement and slightly less fear of 
failure. 

d. more hope of success. 

e. aspirational shift following failure experiences (similar 
to negro normal subjects). 

2. Regular class retardates were most different from normals and 
special class subjects in their level of aspiration and shift** 
ing after success experiences, but all groups proved similar 
after failure experiences. 

3. Disadvantaged Megro students displayed achievement motivation 
under arousal conditions regardless of intelligence and type 
of school program. 

4. Educable retarded *' J egro students in regular class had higher 
reading achievement, hope of success, high occupational goals 
with less fear of failure and negative response than did 
students In special lasses. 




SECTION III 
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In this section, the material contained in the Section II 
abstracts has been collated and re-ordered into two separate lots. 

The first lot contains research derived information. The second 
contains recommendations. In each case the same procedure was followed, 
First, a system for categorizing each item on the basis of its content 
was devised. Then these categories were grouped in clusters that were 
also based on a content analysis. Then each item was allocated to the 
appropriate category. The list of categories for the research based 
information appears below. After it comes the detailed item by item 
information. The list of categories for the recommendations similarly 
precedes the presentation of the recommendation items. The latter 
appear at the end of this section. 

Research Infor m ation Categories 

I. . The disadvantaged family, 

Father absence— effects. 

.Background characteristics of disadvantaged children. 

II. The disadvantaged environment and cognition. 

Learning and cojniitive performance. 

Intelligence; 

III. The disadvantaged environment and language. 

Perceptual stimuli. 

Perceptual and conceptual development. 

XV. Self concept: correlates 

r k t : identity and skin color . 

■v ...... integration 

: Negro stereotypes. 

Negro pre-schoolers. 

The Negro child in fhe high school. 

V. Expectations. 

Aspirations and achievement motivation. 

Achievement. 

Classification performance. 

Reinforcement. 
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VI. Attitudes: student teacher 

: social and racial. 

Social distance and status. 

.Integration. 

VII. Teacher: characteristics 

: 1-authority relationship. 

i norale. 

VIII. , Programs. 

Reinforcement in programs. 

* It will he apparent that a kind of logic informs the ordering of 
the clusters 4 There is a more or lea3 rational relationship between 
each set and its corresponding antecedent and subsequent ones. The 
initial group of three categories starts with a broad focus on Gone of 
the common general factors in the immediate environment of the dis- 
advantaged child. The next set, with finer focus, deals with the 
environment as it influences learning and cognitive performance. 

The third set leads from a concentration 'oh language to a treatment 
of the two factors highly related to and influenced by language 
development. Next, for the reason that language is central to human 
development, the topic of aelf-eoncept follow it. After it, because 
of the logical connection, comes a consideration of the specific problem 
of black identity. Expectations, a pe vasive term in social psychology, 
provides the lead into the next set whose main concern is with achievement 
arid .motivation. Attitudes constitute the central theme that follows. 

Their introduction -emit a broadening of the focus to include the 
Social setting with its interpersonal 'characteristics. A consideration 
of the teacher follows logically from this while the last section deals 
With some programs that have attempted to treat the general problem of 
disadvantaged education. 
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I* The Disadvantaged Family 

1. Inadequate nutrition and pre-natal conditions in Negro toothers; 

a, increase complications in pregnancy 

b, produce neurological damage 

c. impair intellectual behavioral performance 

d. may lead to hyperactivity , distractability , low attention 
span and accompanying educational problems (bronfenbrenner , 
1967) 

2. Anomie in the Negro family, Negro child mobility and shifts 
from rural to urban environments is significantly related to 
the sanctioning of racial violence (Justice, 1966) 

3. Negroes tend to have more crowded families than whites (Tulkin, 
1968) 

4. The number of siblings and family participation differ on the 
basis of race within the lower socio-economic class (Tulkin, 

1968) 

5. Poor families and their use of educational opportunities: 

a. non-participation was more related to communication between 
the school and the family regarding programs rather than 
socio-economic and social psychological problems 

b. the culture of poverty thesis was not supported 

c. poor families were involved in organized community 
activities. 

d. the poor were registered voters and reported voting in the 
last election 

e. no feelings of fatalism and helplessness were expressed 

f. they held expectations that their children i.ould succeed in 
life 

g. the majority of the poor families were self-aupoorting 

h. 65% of the breadwinners were employed in either skillec or 
technical occupations (Dunmore, 1968) 

F ather Absence and Effects 

1. With eight to nine year old children in Norwegian sailor families; 

a. father absent boys shoved: 

1) more immaturity 

2) stronger father identification strivings 

3) higher compensatory masculinity 

4) poorer peer adjustment 

b. father absent girls showed more dependency responses than 
control girls . 
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c. the father absent girl is more sensitive to . .f ant as led 
. : ... . separation or loss of -Mother 

d. father absent boys strive for male identification through 
compensatory noan.3 

e. father absent girls chose mother doll over father in 
separation situation 

f. father absent girls showed more dependency responses than 
cohtrol : girls (Ep3tc*in h Konorite , 196b) 

2* Father provides an important sax-tyning and aggressive nodal 
for pre-school boys (Sears et al , 1946) 

3. Father absence leads to aggression reduction in doll play 
apparently with no specific suppression by nother (Sears et al, 
1946) ■ 

4. Fathers aggressiveness acts to frustrate sons and apparently 
acts to conttei sons more. This leads to fantasied father- 
directed and self-directed aggression (Sears et al, 1946) 

5. In fathers’ absence both parents share in child's direct 
aggression until age five (Sears et al» 1946) 

6. Fathers r 4 apparent permissiveness of aggression does not make 
him tolerant of aggression directed towards him (Sears at al> 
1946) r 

7. Fathers’ absence lias associated with greater self-aggression 
in girls (Sears et al, 1945) 

8. Parent of the sari 3 ex provides the most frustration and 
control (Sears. et,al, 1946) 

9. Father absent children: 

a. had a greater preponderance of stereotyped family fantasies 
about leisure time and li ing room recreati r ial activities 

b. had less aggression fantasy toward the whole family and the 
subject child 

c. father va 3 1 *P 3 often the recipient of the mother's hostility 

d. father was never saen in an angry mood (Bech, 1946) 

10. Affectionate fantasies from and for the father were higher in 
father absent subjects who had fewer authoritative fantasies 
(Bafch, 1946) ■ 

11. Children had ambivalent aggressive father fantasies where 
maternal father typing was depreciative (Fach, 1946) 

Backgroun d Characteristics of Disadvantage d Children 

1, Factors which may influence disadvantaged children 
(especially negro boy3) are: 

... a. paternal absences 

b. gang Influences 
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c. economic status 

* d* lack of early educational stimuli 

r e* alternating repressive and indulgent patterns of child- 
rearing 

f. negative reinforcement on self-concept and cognitive 
development 

g. slavery residjes of oppression; compliance, bondage, poverty, 
lot/ achievement and discrimination (Bronfenbrenner , 1967) 

2. Disadvantaged students differ from advantaged students in that they 

a. reside In a lower quality home 

b. have lower parental occupational status 

c. have lees educated parents 
d* have less mobile families 

e. have fewer parental school visits 

f. got more oarental punishment 

g. get less parental sunervision 

h. are less obedient to parents 
1. study less 

j . get poorer grades 

k. have negative self images 

l. are absent from school and social organisations more often 

m< enrol in vocational rather than college preparatory courses 
(McLennan, 1967) 

3. The typical outlook of young Negro boys in Harlem includes r 
a* failure in school 

b. punishment from mothers and teachers 

c. tension in the family 

d. danger in the environment 

e. resignation 

f. apathy 

g. fear of punishment 

h. feelings of alienation and personal damage (Kandell, 1967) 

4. The Negro child must deal with six focal community problems: 
a. trouble 

b* toughn^nn 
c» smartness 
d* excitement . 

e. fate 

f. autonoiiy for survival and statUB reasons (Henderson, 1967) 
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II , The Disadvantaged Environment and Cognition 

1. Lower class mothers appeared to not relate particular acts to 
preceding ones and their consequences, thus lacking sequential 
meaning in context, motivation of subjects or task goals and 
anticipatory reflective alternative decision-making modes 
(Hess and Shf.onarii 1965) 

2. When broken homes, maternal unemployment and crowdedness in 
the home ere controlled, there is no difference on school 
achievement and intelligence measures of the children of uoper 
socio-economic status whites and Negroes (Tulkin, .963) 

3. The family characteristics such as family income and presence 

of father for boys tend to be tiore imnortant for the developmental 
lGval of culturally disadvantaged pre-school Negro boys and 
girls, than pre-school enrichment programs and the character 
of their formal school experience (Mackie et al, 1967) 

4. The socio-economic class and family background of a student 
exerted more influence on scholastic achievement than the 
school attended by the Negro student (Klein, 1967) 

5. The Negro child’s environment may not be deprived of essential 
stimuli for normal development in all lower class communities 
(V'ernolstein & Shulmin , 1967) 



Learn ing and Cognitive Performance 

1. Class affiliation is not significant in determining delay 
choices in gratification, but situational variables may je 
more important (Seagull, 1966) 

2. While middle class children can perform quite well under 
conditions where the only reinforcement or feedback is simple 
knowledge of results, lower class children need reinforcement 
consisting of tangible rewards (Jensen* 1968) 

3. Semantic generalisation as opposed to primary generalisation 
would seem to be more prominent earlier in other development 
continuum or S-P. to S-V-R behavior ir. the middle class child 
corarared to the lower class child (Jensen, 1968) 



4. 



5. 



Lower class group tended to be higher on relational sorting 
where the middle class group were higher on descrintive 
categorical sorting (He6s & Shipman, 1765) 

Lower class children tended to perform less well on sorting 
tasks and offering verbal explanations for , ach sort, than the 
middle class children (Hess 6 Shipman, 1965) 



6. Negro children tend toward failure avoidance. 




I ntelligence 

1. Negroes tested in verbal intelligence were 1 >wcr than whites 
(Harris, 1967) 

2 Within races there are significant social class differences on 
measures of intelligence (Tulkin, 1968) 
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3. Present day intelligence le3t£> are biased against black children 
to an unknown degree (Deutsche 1968) 

4* Findings are not conclusive that there is no intellectual 
difference between racial groups with similar social class > 
status and experience (Tulkirt* 1968) 

5. A statistic gathered to measure noaningfulnes3 was u^ed to 
re-evaluate the data given in studies on Negro-white I.Q/s 
and showed that although such tests are reliable they are not 
valid because they are measuring cultural rather than 
individual propensities (Hicks & Pellegrini, 1966) 

6. To be able to substantiate any claim that there are innate 
differences between Negroes and whites with regard to 
intelligence three conditions must be met: 

a. the distinctive genetic, racial homegeneity of any of 
the groups concerned must be demonstrated and not assumed 

b* the social and cultural backgrounds of the Negroes and 
whites being tested roust be fully e< ual 

c. adequate tests of native intelligence and other mental 
and psychological capacities with proven reliability and 
validity will have to be used (Tunin, 1963) 

7. Once. the basic mental ability pattern soecific to the ethnic 
group emerges, social class variations within the ethnic 
group do not alter the basic ergenisation associated with 
ethnicity (Stodolsky 6 Zesser, 1967) 

8. Jinny children who are disadvantaged may be creative and 
intellectually gifted (Torrance, 1968) 
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III, The Disndvtntaged Environment and Language 

1, .CoMUunication patterns in lower claes Negro and Puerto Rican 
families show: 

a. Puerto Rican mo ther-child pairs were twice as active as 

. the Negro gjrouo in verbal and non-verbal forms of communication 
which encouraged exploratory behavior and learning 

b. The Frtorto Rican group had higher activity rates than the 
Negro group in such categories as 1 teaching 1 in the 
reinforcement of verbal praise, smiles and touch contacts 

c. The Negro group was more active in the use of verbal 
admonitions and don’ts and critical comments, in directing 
and coercing verbal and non-verbal communications (Weissnan, 
1967 ) 

2. There is greater interaction between ethnic groups sharing the 
same language (Brislin, 1963) 

3, Characteristics of lower class language include: 

a, in the home there is repeatedly less verbal play, less 
Verbal interaction, and less reinforcing behavior on the 
part of the adults of the household in response to the 
chi Id 1 s early vocalisations (Jensen, 1968) 

b. in the lower class family with a number of children born 
closely together (and hence spend more tine in the company 
of their verba] peers), the children receive 1 tso verbal 
attention from their mother (Jensen, 1968) 

c. spoken language ie less like written language syntactically 
and grammatically, and in overall sequential organisation 
and logical progression. Hence there is a less positive 
transfer to language of books and journals (Jensen, 1963) 

d, lower class language cons sts of incidental * emotional* 
accompaniment to action here and now (Jeneen, 1968) 

e* lower class mothers have less verbal output, less abstraction, 
less complex syntactical structures, and thus less elaborated 
code (Hess & Shipman, 1965) 

f, lower class Negroes have fewer language patterns, les3 
extensive vocabulary and less effective oral communication 
when compared to middle class whites (King, 1967) 

g, lower class Negroes and middle class whites did not vary 
much on specific perceptual stimuly presented, yet they 
differed in oral language expression of perceptual effects 
(King, 1967) 

P erceptual Stimuli 

1. The Negro child’s environment may not be deprived of essential 
stimuli for normal development in all lower class consminities 
(Memelstein 6 Shulman, 1967) 

O 2* Stimulus familiarity is an important factor (among others) in 
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proficiency in concept formation (Katz, 1968) 

3. Irrelevant stimulus information is related to concept problem 
difficulty in children (Katz, 1963) 

4. Increased reaction time nay indicate Increased processing 
ability, reflective nodes with complex stimuli tasks (Katz, 1968) 

5. Early experience different sense media leads to abilities 
being developed in different ways (Wober, 1967) 

Perceptual and Conceptual Development 

1. In a study comparing children who were lower cla33 Negro end 
middle class white; 

a. the groups did not vary much on specific perceptual stimuli 
presented 

b. the groups did vary on oral language expression of perceptual 
effects 

c. there were differences in cnpr.cities for elaborating 
perceptions into concepts, demonstrating the relation 
between language and consequent thinking (King, 1r )57; 

2 . Lower class children have an initial disadvantage in perceptual 
discrimination tasks (Deutsch, 1968) 

3. Lower class children tend to have less early exposure and 
experience at labelling of various stimulus modalities, and 
these skills are very important in aiding perceptual retention 
and discrimination (Deutsch, 1968) 

4. In a research setting, training diaadvantaged children iu 
labelling and discriminating component stimulus attributes 
resulted in greater attention to those attributes in inductive 
concept attainment, but in no greater success in solving 
concept tasks (Kof6ky, 1967) 

5. Proficiency in concept formation is related to: 

a. developmental level in children 

b. age 

c. I.Q. 

d. stimulus familiarity 

e. verbal label availability (Katz, 1968) 

6. Concept formation difficulty in children is related to 
irrelevant stimulus information (Katz, 1968) 

- i 7. In 3 study involving Negro and white pre-schoolers, females 
were better than males .In the area of concept development 
associated with naming colors and in number concepts 
(Kohlwes „ 1967) 
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IV. gelf-Concept: Correlates 

1. Negro' 

a. a child by age five iu aware of his inferior social status 
(Searp et el, 1946) 

b. a child my have a conflict at about five end anxiety or> 
to whom he will identify himself with (Clark & Clark, 1939) 

c. children between the ages of three and four ro through a 
distinct delimitation of the self cs a distinct person 

as a precursory development to one racial group identification 
(Clark $ Clark, 1939) 

d. children tend to failure avoidance (Tef court h Ladvig, 1965) 

e. dicaivantaged boys who are achievers differ from under- 
achievers in that they were nore accepting of theit ethnic 
iientity (Heyers, 1367) 

f. children are able to cope with prevalent cultural attitudes 
and racial values, when they come to an increasing awareness 
of 'their own racial differences and identity (SearB et alt 
1966) 

g. children Vave differences in self-confidence toward learning 
to white childi*en (Stabler & Ferry, 1967) 

h. disadvantaged children tended to be resigned, apathetic, 
and have feelings of alienation and personal damage 

: (Kendell , 1967) 

2* Civil rights and pro-social behavior by Jiegroes will effect 
self-conccpt change in children and therefore in the Negro 
fatnily, in the teacher-pupil relationship in the ghetto and 
J • the achievement orientations of Negro children (Meyers, 1967) 

3, i)i8 advantaged children, especially Negro boy r have their self- 
concept f>nd cognitive development negatively reinforced 
(Bronfenbrenner , 1967) 

4. Oisadvantaged students tended to have negative self-images 
(McLennan, 1967) 

Salf-Concept : Ident it y and Sk in Color 

3 . The Negro child's low self ~ts teen appears based on a racial 
(akin color) factor (Epstein 6 Comorite, 1966) 

2, Skin color ie a determinant of eelf-identif ication (Clark & 

Clark, 1940) 

3* Skin colour awareness of N*.gro pre-school children develops 
‘early so that they identify themselves with others of similar 
skin color, particularly when oxposvu to very different skin 
colors than their own (Clark £ Clark, 1940) 

4* In a study of attitude formation and functioning and particularly 
of emergent self-awareness in reference to specific social 
groupings or race consciousness as a function of ego-deveioornent : 
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a. identification with the same race picture indicates awareness 
of ones ovm skin color 

b. ability to identify one self as different from others and 
like others forms a basi3 for later group feeling 

c. Negro boys identified themselves as white when no choice 
was available beyond one selection 

d. in a choice situation Negroes evidenced knowledge of 
differences and matched self correctly 

e. Negro boys matched themselves with white boys when free to 
do so 

f. some children tended to identify themrelves by other than 
. skin color when the situation permitted. (Horowitz 1°39) 

Self-Concept r integration 

1. Integrated Negroes differentiate themselves from whiten more 
clearly and are more accepting of their race (Singer, 1967) 

2. Self -concept of younn Negroes and Puerto Ricans increased with 
etudents in integrated c-cUools (Strauss * 1967) 

3* Integration m&y not produce a significant difference in self- 
concept and anxiety in lower class Negro adolescents (Bienn, 
1968) 

4. Even after fifteen years school integration and competent 
facilities, Negroes scored lower than their classmates — 
partly due to the negative se? f- image they bring from 
segregated housing (Lansnan, 1968) 

5. Self-concept of males increased more than females with 
desegregation (KcWhirt, 1967) 

Negro Stereot y pes 

1. Negroes are seen as superstitious and laxy by college students 
(KaU S Braly, 1933) 

2. Negro children rsay become prejudiced unintentionally by the 
stereotyping of Negroes in literature (Deane, 1968) 

3. In Negro literature the Negro is never allowed to become a 
'real character 1 or person but remains a stereotype or 
century old cliche (Deane, 1960) 

4. In Negro literature the Negro is presented in children's series 
as never bad, so never really good (Deane, 1968) 

5. Early contacts with Negro stereotypes in literature may have 
more profound and lasting effects than actual later contacts 
v£ social relationships (Deane, 1968) 

6. There is no systematic investigation to validate the belief 
that Negro youths are emotionally overdependent (Cameron) 
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iteftro P re-Schoolers 

Comparing Negro and white pre-schoolers on social, cognitive, 
perceptual and psychological development.; 

I. Males were more hyperactive 'ban females 
2* Females displayed more thumb -sucking 

3. In areas of concept development females were better In naming 
colors and in number concepts . s 

4 • Females display ?^rc appropriate social behe.vlor and a higher 
I.Q. score. 

5* White children were more often interested in only cne or two 
subjects or activities than Negro children 

6. Negroes are better on physical co-ordination tasks and sensory 

perception ' • 

7, Female white children are less disruptive and better able to 
remain seatdd than white and Negro males 

8, Female Negroes stammir and stutter less than white males 

9. Boys rated happier than the female whites 

10.- Female Negroes had more difficulty interacting with grangers 
than white males. 

II. Female Negroes, were more disturbing and disruptive than white 
females 

12. Female Negroes veto more lethargic, apathetic, displayed less 
energy and drive than male whites (Kohiwos, 1967) 

The Negro Child in High School 
1. In a high school study. 

a. Negro students participal :d in fevar extra-curricular 
activities and held fewer leadership -.©aiclo-.e beyond 
university athletics • r 

’ ' b . Negroes showed leas self-preference of friends and leaders 

than white students 

c. Negroes showed marc.- initiative than earlier studies 

d. white Catholic students and Jewish students selected Negroes 
more than white Protestant students 

e. more so.cial interaction between Negro •..& white male students 
than Negro and white females 

f. white student achievement continued at the sane level at the 

same school before 'and r.f ter integration ■ "«’ 

g. There wore wide differences between lot/ achieving Negroes 
' .. and high achieving whites, but less so for male Negroes 

h. Negro students’ academic achievement and career goals 
showed an upward trend (Gordon, 1967) 
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2. In non-iural public co-educational high schools: 

a, Negroes had higher educational aspirations, intellectual 
orientations than whites 

b. white students tended to ie more responsive to social 
emotional climate of dominant-whi te high schools but 
mixed concerning intellectual orientations 

c* family variables including number of siblings affected 
Negroes, and maternal encouragement affected whites 

d. attitudinal variables affected educational aspirations 
more than academic achievement 

e. . Negroes were more affected by levels of self-esteem, 

aspirations or peer achievements and sociometrl* 
status than whites 

f. the total , chool effect on Negroes and whites is 
approximately equal 

g. separate racially determined social sub-systems account 
for whites being more influenced by global climate than 
Negroes while Negroes are more affected by interpersonal 
variables (Meyers, 1967) 
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V, Ex pect at loti j : ' 

i. S’ow learnerc cone to expect failure in school and to fear it 
(Vosk, 1966) 

2 'Low socio-economic status Nt t ;ro coccupational expectations 

Wfci re unrealistic in relation to their occupational preferences 
(Jain, 1966) 

3. young Puerto Rican children in Harlen had expectations of. 

a. mastery 

b. rewardu and encourappiiiants* fron parents and teachers 

c. acceptance and support fron the environment 

d. achieving mastery through diligence (Kandell* 1967) 

4 , Expectations of teachers about the intellectual competence 
of the child will affect the performance of that child: 

a. if the expectation is positive the child will accelerate 

b. if t'ha expectation is negative the child's performance 
will be depressed (Rosenthal G Jadobsen > 1968) 

/Ispiratlons a nd A chieveme nt Motiv ation 

1 , Low motivated lower class students will not increase aspirations 
after first successes, nor will high motivated students increase 
their aspirations after initial middle class failures 
(Henderson, 1967) 

2, Negro and white children nay have higher aspirations occupationally 
than their fathers (Brown, 1965) 

3, Negroes proportional aspirational level in comparison to fathers 
occupation wao larger than white students* (Brown, 196b) 

4 f r ,hi**e students in segregate’ schools and Negro students in 
integrated schools increased in their aspirations of a pood 
education, more than segregated Negroes and integrated whites 
(UcWhirt, 1967) 

5. Students perceive their parents as bavin* the sane aspirations 
for the students as the students have for themselves (Sain, ; 

6. Educational aspirations of a sample of Negroes in a low socio- 
economic setting are as high as the doninant culture (Corvise, 

1968) 

7. In n on-rural public co-educational high schools Negroes had 
higher educational aspirations than the whites (Meyers, 1967) 

8. Attitudinal variables affected educational aspirations nore 
than academic achievement (Meyers, 1^67) 

9. Negroeo wore more affected by levels of self-esteen, aspirations, 
peer achievements 3 nd eociometric status than whites (Meyers, 

1967) 

10. Motivation and self-concept are closely related (Brown, 1965) 
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11. Negroes become more task and achievement oriented when they 
expect their behavior to determine highly valuec occurrences 
of reinforcement (Carpenter, 1968) 

12. In a study of motivational components of achievement in 

culturally disadvantaged children: 

a. the need for achievement v?as related to the risk-taking 
choices of fifth and sixth grade children in the sample 
but not to risk-taking behaviors 

b. the need for achievement was more fyredic table in boys on 
skill performance while internal-external control related 
to academic skill for girls only (Carpenter, 1968) 

13. In an investigation of differences in achievement motivation 
between urban Negro educable retardates in regular junior 
high school and special education classes: 

a. regular class retardates showed greater shifting of 
aspirational level following success experiences 

b. regular class retardates made higher level future 
occupation choices 

c. regular class retardate^ had greater reading achievement 
and slightly less fear of failure 

d. regular class retardates had more hone of success 

e. regular class vetardatee were must different from normal 
and scecial subjects in their level of aspiration and 
shifting after success experiences, but all groups proved 
similar after failure experiences (Zito, 1967) 

A ;hievetpent 

1, In a study of disadvantaged boys: 

a. achievers revealcu a higher degree of internalized control 

b. both high and lev achievers tended to have realizable 
vocational goals (except for a limited number of under- 
achievers) 

c. achievers were move accepting of their ethnic identity 
than under-achievers 

. d. under-achievers revealed a higher level of anti-white 
feelinga (Meyers, 196/) 

2, Differences between Negro and white achievement of lower socio- 
economic class students are maintained even though other 
variables are controlled. Most of the Negro students had 
attended Negro schools (Vober, 1967) 

3, Within races there were significant class differences on 
measures of Intelligence and school achievement (Tulkin, 1968) 

4,. .No differences ware found on school achievement and intelligence 
measures of upper socio-aconomid status whites and Negroes 
when broken bores, naterftal unemployment , and crowdedness of 
hone were controlled (Tulkin, 1968) 

14B ; 
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5. When social class was controlled then no differences were 
found between races In upper socio-economic class students 
on school achievement (Tulkin, 1963) 

6. Satisfactory subject performance was associated with students 
liking the -teacher (Lichter et al* 1962) 

7. Level of school performance is significantly related to 
Negroes attending Negro schools (Tulkin, 1968) 

8. Scholastic achievement is not an explicit ‘group* goal in 
either the predominantly middle class or lover class high 
school {Gottlieb S Ramsay, 1967) 

9. The lower class child placed in n middle class school would 
experience academic under-achievement, social isolation and 
indirect rejection (Gottlieb K Ramsay, 1967) 

10. Elementary schools that had been integrated for fifteen years 
with competent staff and facilities still produced Negro 
students who scored significantly lower than white classmates 
(Lansman, 1968) 

11. General language ability components are the most significant 
in discriminating between middle class and lower class boys 
(Ryckman, 1967) 

Classification Performance 

1. In a study comparing the lover class child to the middle class 
.child: 

a. the ability to classify increases with ape 

b. the disadvantaged child proceeds more slowly than the 
advantaged child 

c. second grade deprived children gave similar performances tu 
middle class children 

d; the disadvantaged appeared less clear in the Justification 
for their performances in classification 

a. race and sex did not differentiate young children in 
'' classlf icatory experiences (Wei s 1967) 

Reinforcement 

1. For the young, social approval is important but not nearly 
. v sp^ powerful as material reinforcers (Hamblin at hi, 1969) 

2. To be effective rewards must occur in a structured situation 

* in ; which they are given promptly as recompense (Banblin et al, 

1969) 

3. When Negroes expect their behavior to determine highly valued 
occurrences of reinforcement, they beeome r^ove task and achievement 
oriented (Tef court & Zadwig, 1965) 

4* Using such s special reinforcement program as giving tangible 

rewards may enable pre-schoolers to learn social skills, language, 

14 7o , . 
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and gain increa&ts in I.Q. more effectively (Risley, 1968) 

5. Using token exchange as part of a reinforcement program may. 

; i a', be more effective the more problematic ie the child 

b . bring two year olds up to a level of five year olds in 
reading ability 

c. increase verbalisation (speaking in complete sentences, 
using better syntax and frequently starting conversation) 
and decreased class disruption 
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Attitudes^ Student-Teache r 

1. ! Students: 

a. display less difference in attitudes than teachers (Minzcsy, 

1967) 

b. differ with teacheis on attitudes regarding school (Ilinzey, 

1968) 

c. dichotomised feelings about teachers so that they were 

good or bad: affectionate or cold: encouraging or 

deterring (Lichter et al, 1962) 

d. like a teacher more if they are performing satisfactorily 
in his subject (Lichter et al, 1962) 

2. Drop-outs: 

a. eec teacher as punitive and negatively sanct Lon inn through 
grading 

b. consider the school and staff too indifferent and punitive 

c. may see the teacher as a boring talker 

d. consider the teacher uses ineffective techniques 

e. see teacher as not explaining and clarifying materials 
(Weber & Motz, 1968) 

3. Disadvantaged Negro boys who were under-achieving revealed 
a higher level of anti white feelings (Meyers, 1967) 

4. High status ■ lus minority group membership of a teacher has 
the capacity to effect favourable change in minority group 
attitudes of students (Siraoson, 1967) 

5. Negro and white students have differences in self-confidence, 
Motivation, and attitudes towards learning (Stabler 6 Perry, 
1967) 

Attitudes: Social and Racial 

1* Severity of deviation frou social norms is related to the 
reported value system of impulse control of the deviant 
(Kelly & Veldman, 1964) 

2. For white subjects social distance attitudes towards Negroes 
may be determined by the groups perceived inferior in social 
status (Epstein 6 Komorite, 1966) 

3. Social class had less influence on Negro than on white 
children’s attitudes (Hsrris, 1967) 

4. Social class is slightly more crucial than race for moral 
Attitudes (Harris, 1967) 

5. Subjects given no information regarding a teenage Negro 
assume a difference in values (Stein et al, 1965) 

6. Subjects which are Negroes seemed to be marked as different 

for whites no natter what other similarities (Stein et al, 1965) 
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7. In the absence of information about a nerscn of another race 
persons rely on each other and past experience to make judgements 
(Stein et al, 1967) 

8. Thev r - is a tendency for whites with a lack of knowledge about 
the Negro i : guess that the Negro will he unlike the white 
person (St ' a et al, 1967) 



So cial Distance a nd Status 

1, The higher. the ’egro's status the less social distance expressed 
towards him bv whites (Vtostie, 1954) 

2, The extent of the Negro’s occupational status affects on the 
distance accorded him, varies with respondent status (Vestic, 
1954) 

3, The within group status of the Negro makes more difference to 
middle end uooer status than lower status whites (Wes tie, 1954) 

4, The higher the socio-economic status of the responding white, 
the greater the alteraction of response with variations in 
Negro occupational status (Nestle, 1954) 

5, Social distance is least when both Negroes and whites have high 
socio-economic status, and greatest when both have low socio- 
economic status (Westie, 1954) 

t High ranking professional and white collar Negroes express 
least distance toward whites while unskilled service Negroes 
expressed greatest distance (Westie 6 Howard, 1954) 

7, High white status mitigates distance from upper status Negro 
r£8oons<?s but not for lower status Negro responses (Vestie 6 
Howard, 1954) 

8, There is an inverse relation between the status of the Negro 
and the distance accorded to whites* The higher the Negro's 
status the less distance expressed towards whites (Nestle h 
Howard, 1954) 

9* Negroes express the least distance toward high status whites 
and greatest distance from lowest status whites (Westie 5 
Howard, 1954) . , . 

10* Ih'per status Negroes ’are less categorical in responses to 
whites (Vo 8 tie 4 Howard, 1954) 

11* The lower the status of a minority group in the ayes of the 
students the greater the ability of a high status parson from 

, that minority , group to effect favourable change (Simpson, 1^967) 

12* ‘High : Status minority grown 'membership effects more favourable 
attitude change toward the given minority group as one follows 
, ,a progression {rom rural, small city to medium and large city 
(Simpnon, 1967) 

Integration 

1. In integrated middle Class school lower class children would 
experience undei-achievement , social isolation and indirect 
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rejection (Gottlieb 6 Ramsay, 1967) 

2. Integrated elementary schools with competent teachers and 
facilities still produced Negro students who scored 
significantly lower than white classmates (Lansman, 1968) 

3. Lack of achievement improvement in Negro students in integrated 
schools may be due to negative self image brought in from 
segregated housing areas (Lansman, 1968) 

4. Integrated schools nay be not better than segregated schools 
controlled by whites, unless they possess o multi-cultural 
orientation (Forbes, 1969) 

5. Integrated schools without a multicultural orientation nay 
be inferior to minority controlled separate schools (Forbes, 
1969) 

6. Integration may not produce a significant difference in self- 
concept and anxiety of lover class Negro adolescents (TUenn, 
1968) 

7. Ii u grated schools may be associated with positive gains in 
specific subject area achievement (Klein, 1967) 

8. Integrated schools may be associated with an increase in self- 
concept of young Negroes and Puerto Ricans (Strauss, 1967) 

9* Integrated Negroes differentiate themselves more from whites 
and are more accepting of their race (Singer, 1967) 

10* Integrated school white children were more willing to associate 
with black children in the same school (Singer , 1967) 

11. Negro children in an integrated school wore more accepting 
of whites than segregated Negro children (Singer, 1967) 

12. Integrated white children saw Negroes as more aggressive 
and non^achievers, but were rwre willing to associate with 
them than lower exposure whites (Singer, 1967) 

13. Superior I.Q. white girls in segregated schools and average 
I.Q. white girls in unsegregated schools were most willing 
to associate with Negroes (Singer, 1967) 

14. High I.O. Negro gi^ls in integrated and segregated schools 
were least willing -to associate with whites, and saw them 
as aggressive and non-achievers (Singer, 1967) 

15. Negro integrated school boys were more willing to associate 
with whites than segregated Negro boys^(Slngcr , 1967) 

16. Integrated school Negroes were more willing to ’color 1 them- 

selves in a ‘draw yourself 1 task that) segregated students 
(Singer, 1967) * ■ 

17. Integration affects on attitudes, academic aspirations and 
self-confidence included: 

a. males increased rating of self-concent over females 

b. in aggregated schools Negro males; and white females 

increased most »- ■' 
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c. in integrated schools Negro females and white males 
increased most 

d. white students in segregated schools and Negro students in 
integrated schools increased in their aspirations of a 
good education 

e. inter-racial contact brought changes in Negro attitudes in 
integrated schools but not in white students 

f. Negro students seeking social behavior modified their 
behavior more 

g. Negro . students had greater white contacts while in turn a 
majority of Negroes had less effect c*l a white majority 
(McWhirt, 1967) 

18. A training institute of participants in a summer t* lining 
institute on Negroes and school desegregation where the whites 
were taught by Negro leaders shoved: 

a. reduced authoritarian and ethnocentric attitudes for more 
favorable ones towards Negroes and school integration 

b. overtly expressed need and behavior for re-evaluation of 
attitudes contributed to increasingly favorable attitudes yet 

did not affect attitudes to other minorities 

c. a positive relationship was shown between segregationist 
attitudes, authoritarianism, and ethnocentrism 

d. where unanimity of group attitudes are broken up positive 
changes can occur (Kinnick & Platter, 1967) 

19. Factors of conservatism, ambivalence towards desegregation 
go with female elementary school status (Lamanna, 1967) 

20. Negro teachers in urban-industrial, large scale communities 
. are more likely to be militant in regard to desegregation 

(Lamanna, 1967) 

21. Differences in learning after a program of instructional 
techniques with Negroes and whites was attributed to the 
past segregated environments of the schools (Stabler £ Petry, 
1967) 
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VII. Teacher Character istics 

1. Teachers tend to underestimate their importance in social 
emotiorial life of students and the jvraftive -negative influences 
of their words (Lichter et a , 1962) 

2. Teachers become cociaiisod on entering the ghetto school system 
to perpetuate the notion that social conditions outside the 
school makes failure inevitable and this takes away any 
responsibility for the students * failure away from the teacher 
(Stodolsky and Zesser, 196/) 

3. Teachers who co mo cut of the slum may deliberately seek the 
education of poor children but may make the mistake of being 
too hard on them In an effort to drive then into seeking 
status themselves (Gottlieb & Ramsey , 1967) 

v 4. Few personality and interest differences were found between 
disadvantaged and advantaged teacher groups (Nickerson, 1967) 

5 . tSelf controlling <and over-impulsive, fearful personality types 
yere found nore among disadvantaged school lower grade teachers, 
than advantaged school lower grade teachers (Nickerson, 1967) 

6. Negro teachers: 

a. in North Carolina were more militant than had be in expected 
and actively engaged in activities supporting desegregation 
(Lapanna, 1967) 

b. in urb »n industrial, lar^e scale communities are more likely 
to be militant in repaid to desegregation (hananna, 19 7) 

7. Married female elementary schoolteachers tend to be more 
conservative and ambivalent towards desegregation (Lamanna, 190// 

Teachcr-Tupil Au t hority vi olations 

In a teacher-pupil authority relations study in a project in 

Ylashington D.C.: 

1. Students responded to a violent style of teaching with with- 
drawal, passivity, brief response to questions, and little 
voluntary and self-initiated reactions 

i!« In response to the vi dent- transcendent approach student 

responses Leaded to be aspiring ones to move on and do better 

3. The transcendent approach appeaced more ideal, less possible, 
focussed boot on the mest imaginative student and generally 
produced a greater r^nge of upa and downs 

4. The indirect style of hide. . authority was viewed as a form 
of dishonesty by the children and det'ucratic practices 
involved distrust and gatiO-wrecking behaviors 

5. Different styles of teaching are differentiated by children 
and have different consequences for them (Mann, 196S) 
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